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BROWN.) 


SHOE COMPANY 


Sav eliza —cverntinc about this sleek slip-on says 
style: smart leather tasse! ... higher tapered heel. A 
champion all the way. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


1022 Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 


8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canoda 


dwin. 
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giant EXHEEM for giant 


VM A WEIGHT-LIFTING 
HIS HAIR NM CHAMP, BUT SUE 
HAVE Tdnciae THE THINKS 1M A 

WAY IT STICKS OUT! 

















SURE, I USE ALMOST, AND THAT'S WHY EVERYBODY 
WATER WITH SHOULD USE ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC. 
MY HAIR TONIC WATER EVAPORATES, DRIES OUT YOUR 
—DOESN’T HAIR. ALCOHOL AND HAIR CREAMS 
EVERYBODY? EVAPORATE, TOO— LEAVE A STICKY 
RESIDUE BESIDES. BUT 
VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC WON'T 
EVAPORATE, ITS 
100% PURE LIGHT 
GROOMING Oi- 
[wg REPLACES OIL 
- THAT WATER 
REMOVES. 
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LINE 
Té replaces oi/ that water removes/ 

don’t use alcohol tonics. . . leading alcohol tonics contain 
far less than half grooming oil — the rest is alcohol which 
evaporates .. . doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 

don’t use sticky hair creams ...they’re not pure grooming oils 
either. They evaporate too...leave a gummy residue besides. 
DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...the only leading hair tonic 
that’s 100% pure grooming oil — made specially for men who 
use water with their hair tonic. It replaces oil water removes. 


In the bottle and on your hair; the dhfference is chearly there! 


reaue c'sou ™ WIRSEUINE var tome 
VASELINE' IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH -POND'S WIC. 
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National & World Affairs in Perspective 
For Senior High School Classrooms 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ EXECUTIVE STAFF 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 


0. I have a long thin face. My friends think 
I'm old-fashioned because I don’t wear high 
hairdos like theirs. What do you think? J.B., 


Consulting Editor: Eric Berger * News Editor: 
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Irwin Isenberg, Williom Lineberry * Features: 


James Brownell, Peg Dilts * Teaching Guide: 
Howard L. Hurwitz. 
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Springfield, Missouri. 


A. You're smarter than they think—for want- 
ing a do that flatters you, however new and 
frantic other styles may be. You're right to by- 
pass skyscraper coifs. Likewise, ixnay on l-o-n-g 
or close-cropped hair. Wear it medium length, 
with a soft bang “overhang’’—and plenty of 
cheekline fullness. All to round out that “lean 
and hungry look.” And why not plumpen your 
hair permanently? Nothing does it like “Hidden 
Body”! 

Q. What makes hair so fly-away in winter? USA. Sdoned in headers” Golde to 

Mine acts (and sounds) like a live wire when I ey I Ay 

brush it! L.M., Wausau, Wisconsin. cents @ semester each, on 

to ene eddvece, $1.50 © “si 

scription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a schoo! y 


copy, 10 cents, except speciol issues so 
which ore 25 cents each. Aveoilable on 


A. Of course! It’s charged with static elec- 
tricity—which haunts your winter-dried hair a 
like a “poltergeist.” Making mischief such as 
crackling noises, fly-away ends that fight your 
hairbrush. But you can squelch these antics, 
three ways: Keep on brushing—coaxing lazy 
scalp oils back into action. Perk up your circu- 
lation, via massage. And follow your shampoos 
with a good creme rinse—to condition high- 
flying tresses, bring them meekly down to earth. 
Write Carol Douglas for more dry hair hints. 


QO. During head colds I don’t wash my hair, but it’s awfully 
oily. How can I keep it clean? K.D., Lewistown, Maine. 
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First Aid for the Dollar 


| History Behind the Headlines 
Churchill's Ghost Voice 


World Affairs Feature 
Disarmoment . . . Is Time Running Out? 


Forum Topic of the Week 
Teen-Agers and Disarmament 


A. You can’t beat the trusty water-and-lather kind of cleans- 
ing—but try these fresher-uppers "tween shampoos (and snif- 
fles). Cover a firm brush with gauze and brush thoroughly 
through your hair. The gauze gobbles up the dust, lint, oily 
soil. For scalp refreshment—try cotton dipped in cologne. 


Od. I’m strictly on the well-upholstered side. 
Can I do anything with my hair to play my 
plumpishness down? L.F., Huntsville, Alabama. 


The American Image 
Leisure in America 


March of Events 
A. Yes—play your hair “up.” Give it altitude A Review of Late News ot Press Time 
instead of out-itude. Hoist a high-rising top 
—then iet stylable waves snuggle close to your 
face. Of course, you need Toni’s famous “Hidden 
Body” to hold this kind of hairstyle. And if you Words About Music 
don’t like the idea of waves at the sides—“Hidden Looking and Listening (TV-Radic) 


Body” can be super sleek, too. Boy dates Girl 
. Following the Films 
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College and Career 
Do you need hair-care help? Right now—rush your problem 
to Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Our Cover: From the Scholastic-Ansco 


inois " Photography Awards. By David Parker, 
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Former Presidents’ Role 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you for your thought-provok- 
ing Forum Topic “From President to 
Senator-at-Large?” [Jan. 25 issue]. I 
had heard about this idea before, and 
thought that it would be a good thing 
to do—unti] I read both sides of your 
forum. I now realize that it would be a 
big mistake to make our former Presi- 
dents Senators-at-Large. 

Elaine Hayward 
Stoneham (Mass.) H. S. 
Dear Editor: 

I agree with the “pro” side of your 
Forum “Should Former Presidents Be 
Made Senators-at-Large?” Since the 
President has had to face the most diffi- 
cult decisions and solve the most trying 
problems of any executive, he has much 
to give to our Senate. He should be 
given a position whereby the country 


will continue to benefit from his guid- 
ance and counsel. 
Lynda Enequist 


Bergenfield (N. J.) H. S. 


Forum Delegates’ Views 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to thank you for the Herald 
Tribune Forum article “Is Democracy 
the Answer?” [Feb. 1 issue]. We hear 
so much talk about the young people 
of today and how the world will col- 
lapse when they get hold of it. I think 
this article helps to show that many 
young people of today are serious and 
interested in world affairs. 

Joanne Khoury 
Rochester (Mich.) H. § 
Dear Editor: 


The delegates who are in the U. S. 
for the N. Y. Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools seem to be criticizing 
the U. S. [“Education for What?”—Feb. 
15 issue]. I have read this discussion 
and I am pretty angry. Who is paying 
for these students to study in the U. S. 
and live with Americans? I suppose we 
are. 

One of these delegates said she be- 
lieved the U. S. is afraid of the Com- 
munists. Why does she think we are as 
great as we are? Maybe she doesn't. 
But we are the most powerful and the 
best country in the world. And we 
didn’t get that way by fearing our 


mother country, Britain, when we want- 
ed our independence; or by fearing the 
Nazis. 

I agree, though, that these delegates 
do have some pretty interesting opin- 
ions of U. S. ways, but some are unfair. 
A few of the delegates thought some 
of the questions asked by American stu- 
dents were “silly and uninformed.” I 
am sure we ask only out of curiosity. 
We would sincerely like to know how 
others live. 

Linda Foster 
Bentley (Mich.) H. S. 


> For another Herald Tribune Forum 
debate, see p. 14.—Editor 


Red China and the U.N. 
Dear Editor: 


In your Feb. 1 Letters to the Editor, 
Dena Rosen writes in favor of admit- 
ting Red China to the U. N. I would 
like to suggest that the question of 
whether the U. N. should consider the 
“peace-loving” qualities of Red China 
is not the major issue. Rather, it is a 
matter of representation. 

The basic duty of a representative to 
the U. N. is, of course, to act in accord 
with the general feelings of the people 
that he represents. Would a delegate 
from Red China—a nation from whose 
boundaries thousands escape in secret 
—truly represent the people of Red 
China? Or, would he represent the 
views of an armed government that 
suppresses all but its own policies? 

These are the questions we must ask 
ourselves when considering this prob- 
lem. 

Tim Ferris 


Coral Gables (Fla.) H. S. 
Calendar Wednesday 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to call attention to an impor- 
tant factual error on page 21 of your 
“Congress at Work” issue [Feb. 22]. 
In the paragraph discussing Calendar 


© Punch—Ben Roth Agency 


Wednesday procedure, it is stated: 
“But debate is limited to two hours.” 
It should read “general debate is limit- 
ed to two hours after which the bill is 
read for amendment under the five 
minute rule during which time any 
member may speak for five minutes and 
as often as he pleases.” 

The procedure of Calendar Wednes- 
day is identical to the procedure for 
debate followed under most rules grant- 
ed by the Rules Committee and is a 
very easy and efficient way of consider- 
ing a bill if the majority wanted to em 
ploy it. 

Thomas B. Curtis 
U. S. Representative 
2nd District, Missouri 


> Senior Scholastic’s paragraph on Cal- 
endar Wednesday was checked with the 
parliamentarian of Congress before pub- 
lication as an accurate though simplified 
explanation. However, we appreciate 
Congressman Curtis’ fuller explanation. 
Senior Scholastic sent its special “Con- 
gress at Work” issue to every member 
of the U. S. House of Representatives 
and Senate. We have been pleased to 
receive many commendations.—Editor 
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“There are those, I know, who will say that the liberation of 
humanity, the freedom of man and mind, is nothing but a dream. 
They are right. It is. It is the American dream.” 


—ARCHIBALD MacLetsu 
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5 morning last October, five som- 
berly dressed British financiers 
walked hurriedly into the imposing 
Rothschild & Sons bank building in the 
heart of London’s financial district. 
Each of the five was a representative 
of one of London's large gold trading 
firms. Each came to the House of Roths- 
child, as he had come every weekday 
morning for years past, to fix the open- 
ing daily price for gold bullion on the 
London free market—using a formula 
based on expected supply and demand. 
In an upstairs room, around a large 
mahogany table, the five men deliber- 
ated together briefly. When they arose, 
they had made news that was soon 
flashed to financial centers around the 
world. 
For on that day, gold in the London 
free market sold at more than $40 an 
ounce—its highest price in almost 30 
years. 
The news had a grave impact in the 
United States. Here the price of gold 
is officially tied to the value of the U. S. 
dollar. U. S. government officials know 
' that the price which buyers are willing 
Chicago Sun-Times to pay for gold in London is a measure 
of the relative strength and weakness 
of the U. S. dollar. They know that 
when the price of gold goes up, inter- 
national confidence in the dollar is go- 
if ing down. 


f 3 f =. | The soaring price of gold on the 

Vi 3 : > London market last October was a clear 

% 5 - G mrs> £ sign to Washington officials that the 

% ris , U. S. dollar was ailing. By bidding the 

‘eg i” price of gold up to $40 an ounce, some 

foreigners were letting the U. S. know 

that the dollar was no longer “as good 

» as gold” as far as they were concerned. 

\ To most Americans, the dollar ap- 

“te to be as sound and “healthy” as 

+) Vever. It still buys approximately as 

he > much as it did a year ago. Storekeepers 

» are still perfectly happy to take it in 

payment for goods. Bankers still gladly 
accept it in payment of debts. 

Nevertheless, the dollar is in trouble. 

For some three years it has been weath- 


ee eae 
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The Kennedy Administration is moving to cut 


the gold outflow and strengthen our ailing dollar 
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ering a growing crisis which culminated 
in the rush on gold in the London mar- 
ket last October. 

The reason many Americans may be 
unaware that the dollar is in trouble is 
this: the dollar crisis is an international 
one—affecting foreign governments, in- 
ternational trade, and the prestige of 
the American economy in foreign coun- 
tries. 


“Kober the U. S. dollar plays two 
great roles—one in domestic affairs and 
the other in world affairs. At home, 
the dollar is the standard means of ex- 
change with which Americans buy and 
sell goods and services. Abroad, the 
dollar is the great medium of interna- 
tional exchange. 

The dollar, therefore, plays in our 
time the role that gold played in world 
affairs prior to the 1930's. In recent 
history, the dollar has been acceptable 
everywhere in the world as being “good 
as gold.” In some countries, it has even 
been more highly valued than the local 
currency, and has been hoarded like 
gold. 

Foreign governments and central 
banks have been willing to use dollars 
as a substitute for gold because (1) 
the great strength and productivity of 
the American economy has carried the 
dollar's prestige to the far corners of 
the earth, and (2) the U. S. Treasury 
has backed the value of the dollar with 
gold. 

But to continue in its role as the great 
medium of international exchange, the 
dollar must be strong and healthy. It 
must inspire confidence throughout the 
world. Without international confidence 
in the dollar, world commerce and f- 
nance would be thrown into chaos. 

Recent signs of weakness in the dol- 
lar have therefore caused great concern 
in international financial and political 
circles. 

What are these weaknesses? Briefly, 
they may be summarized under four 
general headings: 

(1) the U. S. balance of payments 
deficit 

(2) the shrinking U. S. gold supply 

(3) the growing competitive dis- 
advantage of the dollar 

(4) recent uncertainty 
U. S. dollar policy. 


regarding 


>» The U. S. balance of payments de- 
ficit. For the past 10 years, the U. S. 
has been incurring a deficit in its inter- 
national balance of payments. This 
means that the U. S. has been giving, 
lending, investing, and spending more 
in foreign countries than we have re- 
ceived from foreign countries in the 
Same ways. 

In short, the U. S. has been going in 
debt overseas—and at an increasing 


rate. For the past three years alone the 
deficit in our balance of payments has 
run as follows: 1958—$3,600,000,000; 
1959—$3,800,000,000; 1960—$3,800,- 
000,000. 

The result: foreign nations are build- 
ing up increasingly bigger supplies of 
U. S. dollars. With a heavy stock of 
dollars on hand, foreigners naturally 
become more concerned about the value 
of the dollar—and about the increasing 
U. S. debt. Just as an individual can- 
not go into debt year after year with- 
out suffering eventual ruin, argue some 
economists, neither can a nation. Our 
international balance of payments de- 
ficit has thus been one factor under- 
mining confidence in the dollar. 


>» The shrinking U. S. gold supply. 
Closely tied to the problem of our bal- 
ance of payments deficit is the problem 
of our dwindling gold reserves. 

Since 1934, the U. S. government 
has set and maintained an official gold- 
dollar ratio of $35 to every one ounce 
of gold. In other words, the value of 
the dollar has been pegged to a specific 
weight of gold. To insure the value of 
the dollar, the U. S. government has 
maintained a large reserve of gold 
at Fort Knox, Ky., and at other centers 
around the country. 

While U. S. citizens cannot, by law, 
go to the U. S. government and demand 
gold for the paper dollars they hold, 
foreign holders of dollars can. Thus for 
every $35 any foreign central bank has 
acquired, the U. S. government guaran- 
tees to pay one ounce of gold whenever 


AMERICAN BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


These charts explain why U.S. has 
lost gold. “Imports of goods and 
services” plus “outflow” of U.S. 
capital in charts at right equal 
“total payments” by U.S. to foreign 
nations (below). While exports ex- 
ceed imports, total U.S. payments 
exceed receipts, cavsing drain on 
gold and dollar reserves from U.S. 


7 


it may be demanded. This ability of 
foreign banks to exchange dollars for 
gold is known as convertibility—that 
is, dollars held by foreigners may be 
freely converted into gold. 

Convertibility gives the dollar much 
of its international prestige and stability, 
and has gone a long way toward mak- 
ing the dollar the great medium of in- 
ternational exchange it is today. But 
convertibility has also been causing a 
heavy drain on U. S. gold supplies 
(which are now valued at about $18,- 
000,000,000). 

Because of our balance of payments 
deficits, foreign dollar holdings have 
been swelling over the past few years. 
In turn, those who hold our dollars 
abroad have been converting some of 
their dollar holdings into gold. Last 
year, for example, foreigners converted 
$1,500,000,000 into gold. As a result, 
our gold stock has been shrinking 
steadily in size. At the end of 1960, 


Source: The London Economist 
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U. S. gold reserves were at a 20-year 
low. 

During some weeks last year, foreign- 
ers were converting their dollar hold- 
ings into gold at the rate of $100,000,- 
000 a week. If gold continued to flow 
out of the U. S. and into foreign hands 
at this weekly rate, all our $18,000,000,- 
000 in gold reserves would be gone in 
less than four years! 

Such a development would leave the 
U. S. paper dollar without any gold 
backing, and would very likely destroy 
international confidence in the dollar. 

Gold-backing is a crucial element in 
dollar’s international reputation. 
When gold begins flowing out of the 
U. S. at a brisk rate, the dollar's reputa- 
tion suffers accordingly. 


the 


> The growing competitive disadvan- 
tage of the dollar. World War II shat- 
tered the currency values of most coun- 
the world—except the U.S. 
Today these same countries are back 
on their feet economically—thanks in 
part to U.S. assistance. The West Ger- 
Deutsche mark, for example, is 
now a strong currency. So is the British 
pound and the French franc. Even the 
Russians have recently taken steps to 
make the ruble a sound international 
(to exploit politically, per- 
haps, signs of weakness in the dollar). 

Moreover, the U.S. is now in debt 
to many nations that are finding a good 
market for their products in the U.S 
West Germany, in particular, has been 
piling up gold and dollar reserves at 
the rate of $2,000,000,000 a year. Rus- 
years been hoarding gold 


tries of 


currency 


sia has for 


and now has a reserve estimated at 
between $4,000,000,000 and $7,000,- 
000,000. 

As other nations have been building 
up their gold reserves, the U.S. gold 
reserve has been shrinking, and the 
dollar has been losing some of its old 
competitive advantages — advantages 
that made it the world’s preferred 
currency. 


> Recent uncertainty regarding U.S. 
dollar policy. In international finances, 
as in love, much appears to depend 
upon psychological fears and uncertain- 
ties that are not always well founded. 

The rush on gold in the London 
market last October, for example, was 
said by some economists to be based 
on psychological fears. General uncer- 
tainty as to what steps the Kennedy 
Administration might take to alleviate 
the dollar crisis caused speculation on 
the future of the dollar and‘ of gold 
Some Swiss bankers, it was said, came 
to the conclusion that if Kennedy wan 
the Presidential election he might soak 
to devalue the dollar (raise the price of 
gold in dollars from the present $35 per 
1934—thus bringing its 
price closer to the buying power of to- 
day's dollar, in terms of other commodi 
ties). Thus the rush to buy up gold on 
the free market. 


ounce—set in 


Ra ENT actions by both the Eisen 


and Kennedy Administrations 
have gone a long way toward restoring 
confidence in the dollar 
and reducing the sc-called dollar crisis 


hower 


international 


Holland in Chicego Tribene 


Gambling on Our Future? 
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without having to devalue the dollar. 

Before leaving office in January, 
President Eisenhower took steps to cut 
the deficit in America’s international 
balance of payments. Most economists 
believe that if this deficit could be re- 
moved, the gold outflow could be 
halted and the health of the dollar fully 
restored. 

Both Eisenhower and Kennedy ap 
pear to have agreed with this view 
They have differed somewhat, however 
in their methods of cutting the deficit 

In November, President Eisenhower 
ordered the Defense Department to re 
duce by $1,000,000,000 the amount 
that it was spending abroad. The num 
ber of dependents living with U.S 
servicemen stationed overseas was to 
be reduced as part of the cutback 
These dependents put dollars in the 
pockets of foreign businessmen—dollars 
that contribute to our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 

President Eisenhower also sent his 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert An 
derson, on a special mission to Bonn 
West Germany. The mission 
West German financial assistance in 
supporting U.S. troops stationed in 
NATO countries, including West Ger 
many. Specifically, Secretary Anderson 
isked for a payment of $650,000,000 
to support U.S. troops costs. He argued 
that the West Germans were building 
larger gold and dollar than 
any other nation, and that they could 
therefore do the most to help relieve 
the international dollar crisis. 

The West German government re 
jected Secretary Anderson's 
It claimed that the West German peo 
ple should not have to pay the costs of 
U.S. troops in West Germany. Such a 
proposal, it said, smacked of the mili 
tary occupation costs the defeated Ger 
mans had to bear after World War Il 


As ER Mr. Kennedy became Presi 


dent, he renewed talks with West Ger- 
nan Foreign Minister Heinrich 
Brentano concerning German aid in the 
dollar Out of these talks, the 
Germans have now pledged to pay in 
idvance apprdéximately $600,000,000 
in war debts owed to the U.S. and to 
increase somewhat their financial con- 
tribution to the NATO alliance. In ad- 
dition, the West Germans will under 
take a $1,000,000,000-a-year foreign 
iid program for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. These measures, it is believed, 
will help to relieve U.S. aid burdens. 

President Kennedy has also revoked 
President Eisenhower's order cutting 
back on overseas dependents of U.S. 
servicemen. Such a reduction, he said, 
would harm armed forces morale. 

In his report on the dollar crisis sent 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Churchill’s Gh 


Bows fine young actor goes on the 
ir every Sunday evening as the 
“leading man” in a top coast-to-coast 
[TV show. Yet you 


actor 


him on 
is Richard Bur- 
become the 


never see 
the screen The 
ton, and he has “ghost 
voice” of one of the world’s great men, 
Winston Churchill. Mr. Burton is heard, 
but never seen, each week on the 
ABC-TV series. Winston Churchill 
(hur hill he id i Britain s govern- 
ment during World War II, and helped 
to rally Allied might against the Axis 
rs in those dark hours when di 
tors Hitler and Mussolini threater 
to conquer the world. Later, Churct 
wrote a six-volume history of the 
The Winston Churchill TV 
hase | bo AS 
r cent of the words 
| rds of Churchill,” Mr 
n told Scholasti 


serics 


mn the Se 
Magazines 


y Winston Churchill program is 
one of the most costly TV series ever 
nade, according to ABC-TV 
of 243 people—from historical research- 


A group 


ers to sound experts—work on the show. 
Studios in New York City, Hollywood, 
Calif., and London, England, produce 
some of the films used in the show. In 
these studios, people who knew Church- 
ill are interviewed. They include such 
well-known people as former Presidents 
Eisenhower and Truman, and many 
“ordinary folks.” Even Churchill's for- 
mer cook has been interviewed. 


Before the final program is telecast 
this spring, the series will have 
more than $1,500,000. The episodes 
are all on film 3.000.000 
feet of it. Much of it came from news- 


cost 


more than 


reels and other “on the spot” films 
World W ar Il These 
were borrowed from film libraries owned 
by the U. S., Ger- 
many, England, Italy, and Yugoslavia 

Film editors spent hundreds of hours 
fitting each week's TV “chapter” to- 
gether. Among mountains of films, they 
sorted out the that best fit 
the words of the script for each episode 
said Mr. Burton, 


words are not too important.” 


made during 


governments of the 


pictures 


“There are times,” 
“when 
Certain events of history as captured 
on film tell a their 
explained. “For the human 
tell the 
be an insult to the audience.” 

For such sequences, the 
likely to be music instead of 
Producing the music is the job of Rich- 
ard Rodgers, composer of such Broad- 
way hit shows as Oklahoma!, Carousel, 
South Pacific, and Sound of Music, 
as well as the TV classic, Victory at 
Sea 

Mr. Rodgers composed dozens of back- 


story of own, he 
voice to 
story of such an event would 
sound is 


words 


Actor Richard Burton, left, 
rehearses for his role as the 
voice of Winston Churchill, 
above, in the ABC-TV series 
Winston Churchill. Mr. Bur- 
ton also plays King Arthur 
in the current Broadway 
musical play Camelot. 


ost Voice 


ground “themes” for Winston Churchill 
They give, in music, the feeling of 
Churchill's writing. There are 
themes for a 


musical 
Churchill and 


for a “jolly” Churchill; themes for sol 


diers, planes; 


“serious 


and themes 


ind cities 


ships, and 


for countries, oceans, 


How did Mr. Burton get the job 
of Churchill’s “voice”? He says he may 
have been in training for the part most 
of his life without realizing it. 


“I first remember hearing the words 
of Winston Churchill in my native 
Wales when I was 14 years old,” Mr 
Burton told us, “That was in the 
days of World VW al I] 
war, I grew up with 


early 
Throughout the 
what he had 
to say.” 

After the war, Mr. Burton became 
an internationally acclaimed actor work 
ing in London, New York, and Holly- 
wood. 

He first met Churchill in 1953 in 
London’s Old Vic Theatre. Churchill 
came backstage to compliment the 
actor after a performance as Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. 

When the TV show was produced, 
Churchill remembered the young actor 
and suggested Mr. Burton as the “right 
voice.” 

“What he said,” laughed Richard 
Burton, “was, “Why don’t you get that 
young man from the Old Vic?” 

And that’s just what they did. 

—Lee HAMILTON 





Mounting stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons 


focus new urgency 


on long-stalled 


disarmament talks 


Disarmament 


$ 


OMEWHERE in the vast plains of 
Asiatic Russia, teams of Soviet en- 
gineers work feverishly to bring a new 
missile-launching base to completion. 
> Cruising silently through the murky 
depths of the Arctic Ocean, a U. S. 
atomic submarine, with its cargo of hy- 
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“The Problem is How to Get Loose Without Letting Go” 


ime Running Out? 


drogen-bomb-carrying Polaris missiles, 
patrols the rim of the Soviet Union. 

> In Stockholm, the crowded streets are 
suddenly deserted as anxious Swedes 
wait in subway shelters for the “all 
clear” to sound afte? a practice air raid 
alert. 

» Across the frozen wastes of northern 
Canada, U. S. teams man the string of 
radar stations meant to give a 15-minute 
warning of an enemy attack. 

These are just four scenes resulting 
from the tensions of the Cold War in 
our nuclear age. 

Both the free and the Communist na- 
tions pour billions of dollars into pro- 


ducing ever more destructive weapons 
—in fact, about $14,000,000 an hour, 
according to a recent U. S. Defense 
Department report. The U. S. and the 
Soviet Union together spend about 73 
per cent of this total. 

The U. S., on its part, spends more 
on armaments than any other nation 
about $46,000,000,000 a year for mis- 
siles, atomic explosives, tanks, guns, 
ships, military manpower, and military 
aid to our allies. That comes to about 
55 per cent of our national budget. 

The Russians, in turn, say they are 
spending about $10,200,000,000 > see 


on arms. But those are only the official 





S 


figures. Reliable analysts note that the 
Russians often conceal military expen- 
ditures under such innocent budget 
headings as “Heavy Construction,” 
“Scientific Experiments,” or even “Edu- 
cation.” Thus a more accurate Russian 
figure, say U. S. Defense and State De- 
partment experts, would be about $42,- 
000,000,000. That would be nearly 50 
per cent of the annual Soviet budget 

With all this arms expenditure, the 
U. S. and the Soviet Union now have 
enough atomic bombs to destroy one 
another many times over. The old 19th- 
century “balance of power” has thus 
given way to the “balance of terror” of 
the nuclear age 


‘ the U. S. alone, according to 
the most reliable estimates, has a stock 
pile of about 1,000 hydrogen bombs—a 
force equal to 50,000 of earlier-type 
A-bombs, one of which leveled Hiro- 
shima, Japan, in 1945. Some officials 
estimate that the Soviet atomic stock 
pile is at least as great 

The world’s nuclear stockpile, there- 
fore, today contains the equivalent of 
30,000,000,000 tons of TNT—or about 
10 tons of TNT for every human being 
on earth! 

Little wonder, then, that as this stock- 
pile continues to grow, the world's 
leaders speak of the urgency for a halt 
to the arms race and a meaningful start 
on disarmament 

“Disarmament is the most important 
question facing the world today.” So de 
clared a resolution adopted unanimously 
last fall by the United Nations General 
Assembly 

At the U. N. last October, Soviet Pre- 
Khrushchev called for 
und complete disarmament.” 

Replied President Eisenhower 
have said so many 


mier “general 

“As I 
United 
States is always ready to negotiate. Men 


times, the 


everywhere want to disarm. They want 
their wealth and labor to be spent not 
for war, but for food 
medicines, schools 

Other world leaders, such as Nehru 
Macmillan, Sukarno, etc., have 
made impassioned disarmament pleas, 
both within and outside the U. N 

“No issue,” President Kennedy has 
said, “is of more vital concern to this 
than disarmament. No nation 
should delude itself into thinking it has 
a strategy for the 1960's if that strategy 
is nothing more than the arms race, 
nothing more than the Cold War.” 


clothing, shelter, 


also 


nation 


Fos years the world’s great powers 
have been talking of the need for dis- 
armament. There have been reams of 
documents, but no agreement. 

A major stumbling block has been 
the deep distrust and suspicion between 


the nations of the free world and the 
Communist powers. This tension stems 
from sharp differences over national 
policies, and is fanned by disputes over 
such issues as Berlin, the Congo, and 
Laos. 

Despite dozens of conferences, East 
and West have been unable to agree on 
even an approach to disarmament. The 
U. S. firmly insists that any disarma- 
ment measures must be accompanied by 
strict inspection and controls to make 
sure that no one is cheating. Without 
such a safeguard, any disarmamert 
agreement would not, argues the U. S., 
be worth the paper it was written on. 
The Soviets, on the othe? hand, demand 
that nations start disarming first and 
then talk about controls. The talks have 
snagged on this issue for years. 

The snags have often baffled public 
opinion—which almost unanimously sup- 
ports the ideal of disarmament. Mass 
marches and mass rallies have been or- 
ganized by groups sincerely concerned 
lest the arms race end in the wholesale 
nuclear slaughter of the human race. 

But behind the idealism, some people 
point out, certain political realities must 
be faced. One involves the nature of 
the enemy facing the free world today, 
and how disarmament could be “used” 
by that enemy for its own ends. For 
example, some people contend that back 
in the 1920's and 1930's, sincerely 


motivated pleas for disarmament, paci- 
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fism, and “avoiding-war-at-all-costs” 
may have been a factor in psychologi- 
cally numbing large segments of the 
public to the dangers of appeasing dic- 
tators prior to World War II. 

Similarly, some people today argue 
that the idealist marchers and ralliers 
may unwittingly be playing into Com- 
munist hands in their zeal for “disarma- 
ment-no-matter-what-the-costs.” 

Not at all, reply others. This is not 
1920 or 1930, but the Nuclear Age. 
Without disarmament, there won't be 
anyone—Communist or capitalist—to 
fight anybody anyway. 

Can the two viewpoints be resolved? 
Yes, say many—if a system for disarma- 
ment with inspection and controls can 
be worked out. It is toward this goal 
that the U. S. and its allies continue to 
believe disarmament talks may yet bear 
fruit 


|) ee talks ‘have fallen 
into two general categories—(1) a ban 
on testing nuclear bombs, and (2) gen- 
eral disarmament. 

In October, 1958, delegates from the 
world’s three nuclear powers—the U. S., 
Britain, and the Soviet Union—met in 
Geneva, Switzerland, to discuss a treaty 
to abolish testing nuclear weapons as a 
first step toward general disarmament. 
They have been meeting off and on ever 
since, but no treaty has yet been signed. 


Herbiock, Washington Post & Times Herald 


“Say, If We Don’t Get Started Pretty Soon .. .” 





The test-ban talks have been in recess 
since November, but are scheduled to 
resume again on March 21. 

Geneva has also been the scene of 
drawn-out talks between East and West 
on the broader question of general dis- 
armament. In 1959, a Committee of 
Ten was set up—composed of delegates 
from five Western and five Communist 
nations. After more than a year of meet- 
ings, the talks collapsed when the Com- 
munist powers walked out last June after 
the two sides locked horns over the cen- 
tral issue of inspection controls. 

Lately there has been a slight glim- 
mer of hope that East and West may 
be moving closer together on this vital 
issue. In his State of the Union address 
last Month, President Kennedy prom- 
ised “to make arms control a central 
goal of our national policy under my 
personal direction.” 

Within a few days after taking office, 
the President ordered a sweeping new 
study of the whole disarmament prob- 
lem and an expansion of the State De- 
partment’s disarmament administration. 
He named veteran diplomat John J. 
McCloy (see p. 13) as chief U. S. nego- 
tiator with instructions to coordinate 
government disarmament studies—for- 
merly scattered among half a dozer gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Last month Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
hinted that he might be willing to talk 
over the stricter controls the U. S. re- 
quires. He wired President Kennedy 
that he favored “the establishment of 
such international contro] that no one 
could arm in secret and commit aggres- 
$10n. 


Wrars behind Khrushchev’s new 
tack? Some cynics say it is just propa- 
ganda—that when it comes to sitting 


down and signing an agreement, 
Khrushchev will again find a reason to 
balk. Others wonder, however, if 
Khrushchev may not have concluded 
that the Soviets now have more chance 
of spreading communism through peace- 
ful competition rather than through 
armed force. Still others believe Khrush- 
chev has concluded that time is running 
out for him an the nuclear clock. One 
of the pressing fears in both Moscow 
and Washington, say many analysts, is 
that the nuclear “monopoly” now held 
by the U. S., Britain, and the Soviet 
Union will soon be a thing of the past. 

Already France has exploded three 
atomic weapons and is on her way to 
developing a nuclear arsenal. But more 
ominously, the day is fast approaching 
when the “Nth Country” problem will 
become an actuality. The “N” refers to 
the unknown number of nations that 
may eventually have their own atomic 
bombs. Scientists estimate that at least 
10 nations—among them Red China, 


Czechoslovakia, East and West Ger- 
many, Israel, and Japan—have the tech- 
nical capacity to develop nuclear weap- 
ons. 
Many analysts have expressed the 
fear that once atomic weapons are dis- 
persed into the hands of several nations, 
the chances of such weapons being used 
would multiply. 

The probable emergence of Red 
China as a nuclear power has become 
especially harrowing. Scientists believe 
that the Chinese, even though they have 
apparently received little help in this 
area from the Soviets, should be able 
to produce their own atomic weapons 
within a few years—and are now work- 
ing furiously to do so. Accordingly, there 
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“There's a Lot of Hard Rock 
to Penetrate First.” 


has been a new urgency. to achieve some 
kind of nuclear disarmament before 
China and other nations become atomic 
powers. 

Within the past few months a num- 
ber of prominent persons in different 
nations have spoken of the need for a 
determined effort to achieve disarma- 
ment before it may be too late. 
> Dr. Jerome Wiesner, special science 
advisor to President Kennedy, wrote: 
“There is a growing realization among 
knowledgeable people that if the arms 
race is allowed to continue its accelerat- 
ing pace, our country will have less 
security, not more, with each passing 
year. As a result, there is an ever- 
increasing likelihood of a war so disas- 
trous that civilization, if not man him- 
self, will be eradicated....There is 
every historical reason to conclude that 
if we drift along as we are now doing, 
another major war will certainly occur.” 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


> The distinguished English scientist- 
novelist Sir Charles Snow has said that 
the world faces an “either-or” risk. The 
“either” is that we restrict nuclear arms, 
beginning with a ban on weapons test- 
ing; even though there is the risk that 
the Soviets might cheat and test weap- 
ons secretly. “The ‘or’ is not a risk but 
a certainty,” said Sir Charles. “It is this: 
There is no agreement on tests. The 
nuclear arms race between the U, S. 
and the U. S. S. R. continues, but ac- 
celerates. Other nations join in... . 
Within at most 10 years some of these 
bombs are going off....On the one 
side we have a finite risk. On the other 
side we have a certainty of disaster. 
Between a risk and a certainty, a sane 
man does not hesitate.” 

> Dr. Ralph Lapp, the well-known nu- 
clear physicist, warned that the possi- 
bility of reaching an agreement with 
the Soviets on banning, is fast slipping 
away. Within a year, Dr. Lapp told a 
conference of scientists, suspicion and 
distrust will be too great to permit an 
agreement. 

> Dr. Harrison Brown, geophysicist of 
the California Institute of Technology, 
and James Real, of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions (set 
up by the Ford Foundation), warned 
in their pamphlet, Community of Fear: 
The arms race may have already reached 
a point of no return. Moreover, there is 
a growing belief in the inevitability of 
nuclear war among many people. “New 
developments,” they wrote, “will cause 
people to burrow more deeply into the 
ground. Factories will be built in caves, 
as will apartment houses and stores. 
Eventually most human life will be un- 
derground, confronted by arsenals capa- 
ble of destroying all life over the land 
areas of the earth.” 


How did the world ever get into 
this fantastic predicament? And why 
has it proved so difficult to come to an 
agreement that would dispel the terror 
and lift the enormous burdens that 
weapons arsenals place upon the world? 
The reasons have shifted with the 
changing military and political forces 
of the past 15 years. 

In the late 1940's, for example, the 
U. S. enjoyed a monopoly on atomic 
weapons—while the Soviet Union relied 
on conventional, non-nuclear forces. 
From the first, the U. S. recognized the 
great dangers posed by atomic weapons, 
and urged that an international agency 
be set up under the United Nations to 
control all atomic energy. This early 
proposal was known as the Baruch- 
Acheson-Lilienthal plan—after its chief 
architects, Presidential advisor Bernard 
Baruch, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, and Atomic Energy Commission 
chief David Lilienthal. But the Soviet 
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Union rejected the proposal and worked 
frantically to become a nuclear power 
itself. 

In September, 1949, the Soviets tested 
their first atom bomb. The U. S. coun- 
tered by pursuing its own atomic pro- 
gram, including development of the 
hydrogen bomb in 1952. 

The arms race rolled on into the 
1950's. But for a time there was hope 
that it might be slowed down. In 1954 
the British and the French proposed a 
three-stage plan of partial disarmament 
—to begin with a freeze on military 
budgets, and to end with an abolition 
of nuclear weapons. The Soviets at first 
rejected this plan, then reversed them- 
selves and accepted most of its provi- 
sions. But the talks fizzled out when the 
Soviets refused to agree to an accept- 
able system of controls. The Soviets, 
meanwhile, charged the West, too, was 
being too inflexible on certain details. 

President Eisenhower sought a pos- 
sible new area of agreement in 1955 
when he proposed an “open skies” aerial 
inspection of the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union. This plan would have permitted 
U. S. planes to fly over Russia, and Rus- 
sian planes over the U. S., to make pho- 
tographs and otherwise check to make 
sure no one was carrying on abnormal 
military activities. The Soviets rejected 
the plan as a form of U. S. aerial espi- 
onage. 


‘iw years later, with the coming of 
the missile age, the U. S. proposed to 
ban the use of outer space for the weap- 
ons of war. Moscow charged that this 
proposal was merely meant to neutral- 
ize a weapon (missiles) in which the 
Soviets then had the lead. They insisted 
that any such agreement must be cou- 
pled with a U. S. pull-out from its over- 
seas bases. The U. S. refused to consider 
such a pull-out. 

Disarmament talks entered a new 
phase in 1959 when the Committee of 
Ten (see p. 12) met in Geneva. After a 
year of discussions, the two sides came 
up with two different plans: 
> The Communist plan calls for a four- 
year disarmament time-table in two 
stages. During the first stage the armed 
forces of the U. S., the Soviet Union, 
and Red China would be reduced to 
1,700,000 men each. During the second 
stage all conventional arnfed forces 
would be eliminated, troops withdrawn 
from all foreign bases, and nuclear 
weapons destroyed. 
> The Western plan calls for a gradual 
reduction of arms accompanied by rigid 
controls and inspection all along the 
line, and an international police force 
under the U. N. strong enough to keep 
the peace. 

The West charged that the Russian 

(Continued on page 22) 
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OHN JAY McCLOY has been 
tackling tough problems all his 

ife. Now, as President Kennedy's 
chief disarmament advisor and nego- 
tiator, he is faced with what may be 
his toughest assignment. 

McCloy was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in 1895—“on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks,” as he 
puts it. When he was six, his father 
died and his mother went to work 
to provide for his education. Later, 
young John earned his keep at Am- 
herst College in Massachusetts by 
waiting on tables—and was graduated 
cum laude to boot. In between 
studies and table-waiting, he also 
found time to become a college ten- 
nis champ. 

In 1916 he entered Harvard Law 
School, though he interrupted his 
studies for a two-year hitch in the 
artillery in World War I. 

After the war, McCloy launched 
his law career with a New York firm. 
He soon made his mark as a sharp, 
able expert in corporation law. Dur- 
ing his leisure time, he recalls, he 
read military history, poetry, and 
took long hikes with his wife and 
two children. After a hike with jon. 
said his wife, everyone came home 
“on their hands and knees.” McCloy 
has since given up hiking, but he’s 
never lost his love of reading. 











N 1930 McCloy began a famous 

case that took nine years to un- 
ravel. Back in 1916 a munitions ex- 
plosion had rocked Jersey City, N. J., 
causing $22,000,000 damages. Mc- 
Cloy’s job: to find who had caused 
the blast so that the guilty party 
could be sued for damages. 

Following a scanty trail of clues 
through half a dozen capitals of 
Europe, he and his staff finally 
proved that German agents had been 
responsible. 

In the fall of 1940, a year after 
World War Il began, McCloy be- 
came a special consultant to the 
Secretary of War. Early in the war 
he tried to convince the Air Force 
that middle-aged men could be 
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John J. McCloy 


trained to fly spotter planes and thus 
relieve younger pilots for combat. 
The Air Force was skeptical—until 
McCloy, then 45, learned to fly a 
light m ifn in a week. 

There’s another war story told 
about McCloy. It occurred while he 
was touring the front lines in Ger- 
many. The German town of Rothen- 
burg, lying before the advancing 
American armies, was about to be 
shelled. McCloy remembered Roth- 
enburg from a pre-war visit as a 
peaceful and beautiful old city. He 
asked the American generals to try 
to induce the city to surrender before 
the shelling began. The generals 
finally agreed. Rothenberg surren- 
dered and was spared from destruc- 
tion. Grateful citizens later made 
McCloy an honorable citizen of 
Rothenburg. 


FTER the war McCloy returned 

to his law practice—but not for 

long. In February 1947 he was 

named head of the World Bank, from 

which he helped war-torn European 
nations re-develop their economies. 

In 1949 John McCloy was ap- 
pointed U. S. High Commissioner 
for Germany—responsible for her 
conversion from military to civilian 
control. 

In this post, Mr. McCloy came in- 
to close contact with Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, then NATO command- 
er. When Eisenhower was elected 
U. S. President in 1952, his first 
choice for Secretary of State, accord- 
ing 40 reporter Joseph Alsop, was 
McCloy. For reasons which, have 
never been made public, McCloy de- 
clined. Instead, he accepted the 
chairmanship of one of New York's 
largest banks, a job he held until he 
accepted President Kennedy’s re- 
quest that he head the disarmament 
commission. 

The man who once saved old 
Rothenburg from destruction now 
faces a job that may literally help 
save the whole world, not just a city, 
from destruction. 
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Mack Lipkin, Jr. (U. S.): 
“What if the Russians de- 
cide not to go along?” 


Teen-Agers 


A forum discussion featuring 
1961 New York Herald Tribune 


Zoe Allen (Britain): There is one thing 
that lots of young English people are 
very concerned about—and that is dis- 
armament, I refer to unilateral disarm- 
ament—Britain disarming without wait- 
ing for agreement with any other nation. 
I think this is tremendously important, 
and so do a lot of English people my 
age. For one thing, with the present 
world situation, I think there is tremen- 
dous danger that war may start and 
that the human race may be wiped out. 
Today it doesn’t require one nation de- 
claring war on another, because war 
could come about through error or mis- 
calculation. There are American planes 
flying around ready to go into action at 
the slightest hint of a Soviet move. 
Somebody on either side could misin- 
terpret something, too late. Then, too, 
now there is the Polaris submarine which 
the Americans want to base in my 
country. Each of these submarines 
could carry 16 missiles, each 50 times 
more powerful than the atomic bomb 
which destroyed Hiroshima! Then again, 
perhaps in ten years, or maybe even 
sooner, other nations will possess nu- 
clear weapons, now that new methods 
have been found to produce them 
cheaper. I think it is tremendously im- 
moral that we should be spending so 
much money on producing destructive 
weapons. 

Moderator: Zoe, I'd like to ask what 
you think young people in Britain can 
do about this. 


Zoe: Well, some are going on 


marches. We feel we have to try to sway 
public opinion. For example, I went on 
the Aldermasten March last year. 

Moderator: What was that? 

Zoe: It was a 49-mile-long march 
organized by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. There were about 20,000 
people there at the end in Trafalgar 
Square. You may have seen photographs 
of it. We marched carrying banners say- 
ing, “We want Britain to disarm.” It 
was tremendous fun, apart from every- 
thing else. You sleep on the floor and 
so On. 

Marcello Felli (Italy): There is a 
Latin phrase which says if you want 
peace, you must prepare for war. 

Zoe (Britain): I agree disarmament is 
a risk, but on the other hand it is also 
a tremendous risk to keep piling up 
these weapons. We are risking the 
future of the world. 


Peace by ‘70—Without People? 


Moderator: | saw a newspaper photo 
recently, I think it was from Boston, 
showing a sign that said: “World Peace 
by 1970—With or Without People!” 

Aine Ruuskanen (Finland): 1 wish 
I could believe in disarmament, but I 
can’t. History proves that there have 
always been wars. I remember reading 


somewhere about two groups in China 
2,000 years ago who decided to de- 
stroy their arms and did so, but after a 
while conflict broke out anyway. 

Zoe (Britain): That's what's been hap- 
pening—ever since bows and arrows, 
right through tommy guns and bombs 
and all the rest. But now it's got to 
such a pitch that we absolutely have to 
do something about it, because weapons 
have got so enormous and so destruc- 
tive. You don’t believe man is a com- 
plete slave to his instincts, do you?— 
that he can’t overcome this instinct to 
go to war? 


Realism and the Russians 

Mickey Lipkin (U. S.): It's not a ques- 
tion of being a slave to an instinct, nor 
is it a question of unilateral disarma- 
ment. Unilateral disarmament, at least 
to the United States, is quite unrealistic. 
What if the Russians decided not to go 
along with the game? 

Zoe: Would you say, then, that we 
should wait for all nations to agree on 
multilateral disarmament? 

Mickey: Yes. 

Zoe: But we've been trying summit 
meetings, disarmament conferences, and 
the rest. They keep failing, and we 
can’t afford to wait! 

Moderator: Well, what do you think 
would be accomplished if Britain would 
suddenly, tomorrow, say: “All right, we 
are going to disarm, totally and uni- 
laterally.” What do you. think would 
happen? 
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Zoe Allen (Britain): “lt 
is 4 


al to spend so 
much money on arms.” 





more strongly the need 
to do something.” 


and Disarmament 


four delegates to the 
Forum for High Schools 


Zoe (Britain): Well, I think for one 
thing it would set an example. It would 
be a moral gesture for the whole world 
to see. It would probably improve the 
atmosphere in talks between America 
and Russia. Then again, it would give 
us in Britain lots of money to use for 
other, constructive purposes. 

Mickey (U. §.): It seems to me that 
you are trying to force something on us 
in a way that you think is non-violent, 
but its effect would be quite violent on 
the United States, We've got to be real- 
istic. We are spending about $45,000,- 
000,000 a year for defense out of a na- 
tional income of about $78,000,000,000. 
This is more than 50 per cent of our na- 
tional budget. If this were to be dropped, 
the 4,000,000 people who are working 
on defense production would be with- 
out jobs. 

Moderator: Would some people ask 
you, in reply, what's more important— 
people without jobs or no people be- 
cause of a nuclear war? 


Economics and Morality 


Zoe: This is such a tremendous prob- 
lem. We in Britain have to face it, too, 
as a part of our economy. But I just 
think it’s tremendously immoral to be 
spending so much money while there are 
so many problems in the world that 
this money could help solve. For ex- 
ample, two thirds of the world is hun- 
gry. There are 20,000,000 refugees or 
displaced persons in the world. 

Moderator: Mickey, we in the U. S. 


wouldn't say that the economic reason 
was the major reason for not disarming, 
would we? 

Mickey (U. S.): No, I don’t think we 
would say it was the major reason. 
There are several reasons—such as the 
simple question of trust. Also the fact 
that we feel we have an obligation both 
to ourselves and our own people and to 
the rest of the world—to defend their 
freedom as well. I was only trying to 
point out one way Zoe’s non-violent 
goal might have violent repercussions. 

Zoe: But, Mickey, don’t you agree 
the aim of communism is to overcome 
the whole world? 

Mickey: Not to overcome perhaps, 
but certainly to try to absorb. 

Zoe: Well, yes, I would agree with 
that. Therefore, if Britain or America 
disarmed, wouldn't it be tremendously 
against Russia's interests to attack an- 
other country—because then all the neu- 
tral nations, which she is trying to win, 
would be shocked and would turn 
against communism. I'm sure Khrush- 
chev realizes this. 

Mickey: So what if they were shocked? 
There wouldn't be much they could do 
about it, would there? After Khrush- 
chev marched into their country, too, 
they would also be shocked. But who 
could stop them if the free world 
had disarmed? Then the next generation 
would be brought up under Commu- 
nist domination and in time everything 
would be acquired by the Soviets. 

Marcello (Italy): But what do you 
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think shall be our future if we live al- 
ways with the fear of a war that could 
destroy us all? 

Mickey (U. S.): It’s bound to have a 
warping effect, of course. But President 
Kennedy, I understand, has set up a 
new disarmament administration and 
has got excellent, or at least he claims 
they are excellent, people trying to work 
out something. But it’s got to be a 
realistic plan. It can’t just be something 
whereby you drop your arms unilater- 
ally and nobly say: “Look, we're drop- 
ping our arms—look at us!” 

Moderator: Do you feel the dis- 
armament problem makes things hope- 
less for you, or do you feel your energies 
can be put to something to make life 
worthwhile today? 

Mickey: Well, I'd like to say some- 
thing about the Peace Corps, about the 
whole idea which President Kennedy 
has put forth. [See Senior Scholastic’s 
major article on Peace Corps, Feb. 8 
issue.] The idea that the thing for us 
to do now is not to pick up our guns 
and go play with them but, rather, to 
pick up books and go to Africa and go 
to Asia and teach—this is quite worth- 
while! 

Aine (Finland): Before I came here, 
I thought that I, as an individual, was 
too unimportant or too weak to help 
deserving foreign people, as in Africa 
or Asia. Then I heard a very fine lecture 
by a professor at Yale University, and 
now I really believe that I, by myself, 
can do something. I can send clothes, or 
money, or perhaps even go there myself 
and work for them. 


International Peace Corps? 

Zoe (Britain); Well, I was just think- 
ing maybe this Peace Corps idea would 
be an even stronger idea if it were made 
international, and not just an American 
project. 

Moderator: 1 haven't seen any talk 
yet about making this an international 
corps, have you? 

Mickey (U. S.): It certainly hasn’t 
been put forth this way, and I am not 
sure that President Kennedy would 
want to, But I think it would be a 
great idea if he did. 

Aine (Finland): 1 think an interna- 
tional corps would be good, because 
Finland is such a small country and we 
don’t have much to say in other fields 
—but this is one field where we could 
send our young people to other coun- 
tries and help them. But there is some- 
thing I wonder about. Let's think of a 
young doctor who has a family. He 
wants to go to Africa or Asia, to help 
people there. But not his wife and his 
children. What is he going to do? I 
think many girls might be selfish and 
say he will have to stay at home and 
think of their own problems. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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(a Wath? 


“ ADDA ya want to do tonight, 
Marty?” 

“I dunno, Joe. 
do?” 

“I dunno. Why don'tcha try for your 
old man’s car? We could ride aroun’ 
town for a couple a hours.” 

“Naa, we did that last night. No kicks 
there.” 

“Then wadda ya want to do, Marty?” 

“I dunno, Joe.” 

You might recall such a conversation 
in the award-winning movie Marty a 
few years back. Or it might be more 
similar to one you had with a friend 
just the other night. At its root is the 
basic question: What to do with leisure 
time? 

This was the least of the worries of 
our grandfathers and great-grandfath- 
ers. When they were working 11 hours 
a day, six days a week in 1860, they 
needed their few free hours for home 
chores, worship, and a little relaxation. 
Their children found themselves helping 
to earn the daily bread as soon the final 
school gong sounded—that is, if they 
were fortunate enough to be able to 
attend school. 

But today Americans find themselves 
with more and more leisure time. The 
work week has been slashed to 40 hours 
or less while the pay check carries fig- 
ures granddad wouldn't believe. 

Junior is more likely to receive an 
allowance than to be asked to toil 
to help the family finances. And “sis” 
is often in the way in Mom's automatic 
kitchen. Result: we now have time to 
do the things we all say we want to do. 

The problem is: How are we using 
this time? Are we managing our leisure, 
or is leisure managing us? 

Some social workers, flipping through 
overflowing files on juvenile delinquen- 
cy, have an alarming answer. Police files 
are growing daily, and the names writ- 
ten on them are sometimes the names 
of young people from all walks of life- 
the rich as well as the poor, the edu- 


Wadda you want to 


America's Busy’ Leisure 


cated as well as the uneducated. Never 
before in American history have the 
authorities had so much trouble with 
young troublemakers. What's to blame? 
“Leisure!” some cry out. “Too many idle 
hours are creating a moral decline!” 

Not at all!” reply others. What about 
records that show a steady rise in 
chureh attendance and participation in 
church activities among young people? 
If we were in such an obvious moral 
decline, the churches would be empty 
seven days a week. Instead, youth 
groups are vying with oldsters’ clubs for 
use of church facilities every night of 
the week. Youth groups, both social and 
religious, are now an integral part of 
many U. S. churches—and an integra! 
part of many people's leisure. 


‘Lene ask the doubters, why do so 
many psychiatrists report that they are 
practically losing their minds attempt 
ing to treat their rising number of pa 


tients? Alcoholism and other mental 
illnesses have exploded into a major 
medical problem during the past half 
century. The cause? Sometimes boredom 

boredom growing out of leisure a per 
son doesn’t know how to use. Too often 
the empty hand may reach for a bottle. 
Too often the empty mind may settle 
for the inertia of watching television 
hour after hour rather than doing some 
thing active for mind and body. The 
slouch who sits back wailing that he’s 
‘misunderstood” may be the very guy 
who's headed for some costly treatment 

Couldn't this expense be put to some 
other, more useful purpose? The local 
merchant and manufacturer will tell you 
that it is. If modern man is sitting on his 
duff, he’s doing it surrounded with a 
multitude of gadgets. 

The so-called “recreation and leisure 
market” is having a field day. It now 
takes in an estimated $30,600,000,000 
yearly, an amount greater than that 
spent on new housing and new automo- 
biles combined! 

This market is not only producing 
jobs for many Americans, but it is also 
producing more active and creative 
Americans. Perhaps the chatter at the 
outdoor suburban barbecue may seem 
pointless and vacuous to some, but 
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where did the barbecue pit and patio 
come from in the first place? More 
often than not, the home-owner may 
have spent much of his leisure and 
much of his energy designing and 
building this recreation spot. After the 
bricks were laid in place, it is even 
conceivable he retired to his basement 
workshop to make the picnic table. 
And it would be no surprise to find he 
had developed his own snapshots of the 
festivities. 

In other words, the do-it-yourself 
“craze” has provided a great deal of 
fun and worthwhile activity for Amer- 
icans, Furthermore, it has produced 
thousands of jobs. Somebody had to 
mine the coke, that went into the steel, 
that helped form the tools, that went 
into the basement workshop. 

And the ladies of the house have 
found new ways to use their leisure, 
too. No longer must they slave hours 
over a hot kitchen range to cook the 
family dinner. Thanks to packaged mix- 
es and frozen specialties, they can con- 
coct tasty dishes in minutes. Further- 
more, can do this and many other 
house chores, and still arrive at 
the table looking far from bedraggled 
and exhausted. Automation has given 
them the time to “put on a fresh face” 
and possibly attire themselves in a chic 
outfit whipped up on one of America’s 
20,000,000 home sewing machines. 


Acacue have also taken to 
the open road for many of their leisure 
hours. Whether it be a weekend trip 
to Grandma's, a two-week vacation to 
the shore, or a month’s excursion to 
Europe—we're going! Two- and three- 
day weekends plus paid vacations have 
made it possible. Clogged highways 
show that we are making the most of it. 

While some critics claim that these 
clogged highways have made us a na- 
tion with shattered nerves, most people 
agree that travel has vastly broadened 
the American outlook. Barriers of mis- 
understanding collapse when neighbor 
meets neighbor, be it urbanite meeting 
farmer, North meeting South, or Amer- 
ican meeting foreigner. 

Meanwhile, motels are being built 
and staffed, highways constructed, new 
modes of transportation devised, hot 
dog stands and plush restaurants main- 
tained to care for the hungry traveler. 
Once again the growth of leisure has 
had sizeable economic effects. 

A considerable number of our excur- 
sions are in pursuit of sports activities. 
Leisure time and money have been di- 
rected increasingly to boating, fishing, 
swimming, skin diving, water skiing, 
and the numerous variations of what 
appears to be a national aquamania. For 
the land lubber, there's hunting, bowl- 
ing, gardening, golf, and more. 


There are presently more skiers in 
the U. S. than in Switzerland, and al- 
most as many archers as inhabitants of 
the old land of William Tell. Statistics 
on these active sports certainly don’t 
make us a nation of do-nothings. 


Flower ER, while sportsmen and 
tradesmen may be beaming over this 
newly-found, wonderful life of leisure, 
some educators and sociologists have 
voiced critical concern over certain uses 
of leisure. 

Mr. Average Worker, they say, now 
plays as hard as he used to work, and 
may be swindling himself out of men- 
tal growth in the process. They charge 
that he has succumbed to the values of 
the marketplace rather than to the 
values of education or culture. 

Americans, for example, now spend 
three times as much a year buying tele- 
vision and radio sets as they de on 
tickets for “live” theatre, concerts, and 
opera, or for books—all combined. 

Eight out of eleven U. S. homes now 
have TV sets, each of which was turned 
on an average of five hours and 26 
minutes per day last year. The prophets 
of cultural gloom throw up their hands 
in horror over this. Television, they say, 
has become the domestic god of leisure, 
the “opiate of the masses.” 

But is Mr. Average American be- 
coming a goggle-eyed slave to the elec- 
tronic box with its emphasis on blood 
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and violence? Not at all, reply some. 
While horror and violence programs 
certainly do exist, so do cheap books 
and trashy magazines with much the 
same ingredients. Yet would the better 
programs presented on TV be as readily 
available to the public were there no 
television? 

Many a small towner, for example, 
has seen his first Shakespearean play or 
heard his first opera through television. 
Great artists, previously known to only 
a few, now perform for millions. To 
our grandparents, concerts were often 
only an “oompah band” on the village 
square. Today the world’s greatest 
violinists, pianists, and conductors can 
perform in millions of living rooms— 
through TV. 


C cevetiin: appreciation isn’t inher- 
ited like blond hair or blue eyes. It is 
developed through association and edu- 
cation, 

Thus an encouraging sign can be 
found in today’s small community ac- 
tivites. There are more than 1,000 sym- 
phony orchestras in the U. S., most of 
them located in the smaller cities and 
towns. Who's playing in these orches- 
tras? The town’s doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, firemen, salesmen, etc.—dur- 
ing their leisure hours. And who's sup- 
porting these amateur groups? The 
townfolkk who wish to expand their 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A REVIEW OF LATE NEWS AT PRESS TIME 


Reveille for the Peace Corps 


Hundreds of young American 
volunteers may soon be donating 
their knowledge and skills to the 
peoples of some needy nations. 

They will be the advance guard of a 
ew Peace Corps, established in an ex- 
cutive order by President Kennedy. 

The Peace Corps, outlined by Mr 
Kennedy during the Presidential cam- 
paign, will enlist Americans for service 
in underdeveloped lands. (See major 
article in our Feb. 8 issue.) 

The program wili be directed by R. 
Sargent Shriver, the President's brother- 
in-law, who will serve without pay. 

At present, the Peace Corps has been 
set up on a temporary basis. But the 
President has asked Congress for legis- 
lation making the Corps permanent. 

The President described the Peace 
Corps as a “pool of trained American 
men and women sent overseas by the 
U.S. government, or through private 
organizations and institutions, to help 
foreign governments meet their urgent 
needs for skilled manpower.” 


“HOME-FRONT” CORPS, TOO? 


President Kennedy said he hoped 
the Peace Corps concept could also be 
applied to aid slums and depressed 
areas in this country. 

There could be from 500 to 1,000 
Peace Corps volunteers, most of them 
college graduates, in the field by the 
end of the year, the President said. 
Some host countries in the initial stages 
of the program may be Colombia, Ni- 
geria, Pakistan, and the Philippines. 

The volunteers, said the President, 
will “help teach in the schools, con- 
struct development projects, demon- 
strate modern methods of sanitation, 
and perform a hundred other tasks call- 
ing for . . . advanced knowledge. 

“all Americans who are qualified,” 
continued the President, “will be wel- 
come to join this effort. But undoubtedly 
the Corps will be made up primarily 
of young people as they complete their 
formal education.” 

Successful applicants will be given 
from three to six months of training 
in the language and customs of the 
land to which they will be sent. Ini- 
tially, however, applicants who already 
have some knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the locality to which they 


want te be sent will “get the nod.” 

Life in the Peace Corps, the Presi- 
dent emphasized, “will not be easy.” 
Length of service will range from two 
to three years. Peace Corps members 
will receive a living allowance, but 
will receive no salary. 

Young men in the Peace Corps will 
be deferred—but not exempted—from 
the military draft. 


SWAMPED WITH VOLUNTEERS 


Despite these rigorous conditions out- 
lined by the President, Peace Corps 
headquarters in the International 
Cooperation Administration building, 
Washington, D.C., reported that they 
were being swamped with calls from 
volunteers and application seekers 
within an hour or two after the Corps 
idea was officially announced, 

Student reaction all over the coun- 
try was generally enthusiastic. But many 
students thought that draft exemption 
should be given to those who served in 
the Peace Corps. “It would be hard,” 
said one student in New York City, “to 
squeeze in college, law school, the 
Peace Corps, and the army.” 

“There is little doubt,” said the Pres- 
ident, “that the number of those who 
wish to serve will be far greater than 
our capacity to absorb. . . . I think we 
really have thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of people in this country 
who want a chance to be of service.” 

CONGRESSIONAL REACTION 

The project, as developed by the 
President, was partially based on rec- 
ommendations made by a private re- 
search group investigating the Peace 
Corps concept. In its report, submitted 
to Congress recently, the research 
group said: 
>The underlying idea of the program 
should be to aid und coun- 
tries by sending Americans to work 
alongside the citizens of those lands. 
Americans should not go to the un- 
derdeveloped lands as advisers and 
technicians, but as actual workers. 
The Peace Corps idea found strong 
approval among several African, Asian, 
and Latin American countries polled 
by the research group 

Among the Compentonal critics of 
the Peace Corps proposal was Rep. Otto 


Passman (Dem., La.) chairman of the 
House Foreign Aid Appropriations sub- 
committee. He said the program would 
be too expensive and that existing pro- 
grams of international aid and stu 
dent exchange were sufficient. 

Many other Congressional leaders ot 
both parties withheld comment until 
they have had more time to study the 
Peace Corps plan. 

But many foreign nations supported 
the Peace Corps program. An Indian 
spokesman described it as a “very no- 
ble” action. The Colombian Ambassador 
to the U.S. said he was “wonderfully 
well impressed.” A West German official 
said the idea would find a “potent 
echo among the Western allies.” West 
Germany, in fact, plans to set up its 
own Peace Corps of skilled people to 
work in underdeveloped countries. 


Algeria Peace Hopes 


in @ dramatic meeting in Paris, 
President Habib Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia and France's President Charles 


de Gaulle explored ways te bring 
an end to the six-and-o-half-year-old 


Algerian war. 


At*the end of 11 hours of intense 
discussion, the two Presidents an- 
nounced that they were agreed on the 
“possibilities and hopes . . . for a posi- 
tive and speedy solution.” 

This announcement boosted hopes for 
an early meeting between the Moslem 
leaders of the Algerian rebellion and 





Wide World 
MOROCCAN MONARCH: King Hassan Ii, 
33, ascended Morocco’s throne after the 
recent death of his father, Mohammed V. 


President de Gaulle. For many months 
the French leader has tried to “isolate” 
French extremists who have been bit- 
terly opposed to an independent Al- 
geria. In January his policy of an 
“Algerian Algeria,” free to choose its 
own form of government, won an over- 
whelming vote of approval in a nation- 
wide referendum (see news review in 
our Jan. 11 issue). 

Just before leaving Paris, President 
Bourguiba said that the talks had been 
“a great step forward.” The Tunisian 
leader has staked his prestige on bring- 
ing the French and rebel leaders to- 
gether. After his meeting with De 
Gaulle, Bourguiba flew off to Rabat, 
Morocco, for the funeral of King Mo- 
hammed V, who had died suddenly on 
February 26 after a surgical operation. 

Although a staunch nationalist and 
Moslem patriot, President Bourguiba is 
friendly to the West. He sparked the 
independence drive that gained Tu- 
nisia its freedom from France in 1956. 
Since that time he has used his pres- 
tige to try to bridge the gap between 
Moslem rebels in neighboring Algeria 
and the French. 

In Rabat he met with Morocco’s 
new King, young Hassan II, and with 
Ferhat Abbas, “premier” of the Alge- 
rian rebel government. After their talks, 
the three Moslem leaders said that 
“there should be no further obstacles 
in opening of direct negotiations” be- 
tween France and the Algerian rebels. 


“MAGHREB FEDERATION” 


The three Arab leaders also re- 
stated their desire to forge a union of 
their three nations into a “Greater 
Maghreb.” (Maghreb is the Arabic 
word for “far west.”) Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Algeria are, geographically, among 
the most western Moslem nations. 

Meanwhile, reports out of Rabat re- 
vealed that “secret talks” have been 


going on in an unknown spot (probably 
Switzerland) between representatives 
of France and the Algerian rebels. 
They are trying to clear the path for 
an early meeting between De Gaulle 
and Abbas. (For background on the 
Algerian conflict, see major article in 
our Now. 2, 1960, issue.) 


Congo Maneuvering 


Tep Congolese leaders gathered 
‘in Tononarive, capital of the Mal- 
agasy Republic, to try to iran out 
the political problems splitting the 
strife-torn Congo. 


This conference marks the first time 
that top Congolese leaders have met 
at one time and one place since the 
Congo gained its niiansianes eight 
stormy months ago. As we went to 
press, it was hoped the get-together 
might help avert civil war in the Congo 
and possibly lay the groundwork for a 
nationwide political settlement. 

President Moise Tshombe of the 
Congo's secessionist province of Katanga 
was the chief organizer of the confer- 
ence. Attending were President Joseph 
Kasavubu and Premier Joseph [leo of 
the Congo's Central Government in Leo- 
poldville, and Albert Kalonji, leader of 
a regime in South Kasai Province. At 
press time, Antoine Gizenga, head of 
still another regime based in Stanley- 
ville, was also due to attend. Gizenga, 
who says he is the successor of 
murdered former Premier Patrice 
Lumumba, controls Orientale and Kivu 
Provinces (see news review in last 
week's issue.) 

Earlier Ileo, Tshombe, and Kalonji 
had signed a military pact pledging 
joint use of their troops against ex- 
pansion of Gizenga’s pro-Red regime, 
as well as against possible United Na- 
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CONGO PACT: An accord for settling 
ference” is signed by 
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tions efforts to disarm all Congo- 
lese forces. 

Meanwhile, U.N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold reported that 
25,000 troops and $135,000,000 are 
needed to enable the U.N. force to 
maintain law and order in the Congo 
in 1961. India has promised to con- 
tribute a brigade of 3,000 men. 

In the Congo itself, a depleted U.N. 
force weakened by recent troop with- 
drawals, found its new orders (to use 
force if necessary) challenged by the 
Congolese army. Apparently fearing use 
of U.N. force to disarm them, the Con- 
golese troops often acted without 
orders from their officers. The U.N. 
accused Congolese troops of commit- 
ting “brutal assaults” on personnel of 
the world organization in the Leopold- 
ville area. Congolese soldiers also 
ganged up on small groups of U.N. 
troops and disarmed them. 

Secretary General Hammarskjold ca- 
bled President Kasavubu that such 
outbreaks could have grave political 
results unless Congolese troops were 
brought under control. The Secretary 
General told the Congolese chief of 
state: “Either the will manifested by 
the world community will be respected, 
or chaos will come about.” 


Airmen’s Report 


In their first news conference since 
their dramatic release from a Moscow 
prison January 25, two U.S. air- 
men told of their air battle with a 
Russian MIG over the Barents Seca 
last July 1. 


The two Air Force fliers, Captains 
Freeman B. Olmstead and John R. 
McKone, said their RB-47 reconnais- 
sance plane, with six crew members 
aboard, was attacked without warning 


problems without “outside inter- 


Congolese 
(from left) Premier Joseph tleo of Leopoldville government, 


President Albert Kalonji of South Kasai, and President Moise Tshombe of Katanga. 
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by the Russian fighter plane. The Amer- 
ican jet craft returned the fire with two 
20 mm. “automatic cannon” which were 
in its tail for defensive purposes. But So- 
viet bullets hit two engines of the U.S. 
jet, causing them to burst into flame 
and sending the craft out of control. 

The fliers emphasized that the air 
battle took place 50 nautical miles from 
the “Russian land mass.” They told 
newsmen that they were flying at 
30,000 feet and “parallel” to the Soviet 
shoreline when the Soviet fighter 
opened fire. Although the fliers cited 
security reasons in refusing to com- 
ment on the purpose of their mission, 
they emphatically denied that their jet 
craft had flown over Soviet territory. 

The two known survivors were picked 
out of the sea by a Russian trawler and 
taken to the U.S.S.R. There they were 
imprisoned for seven months. While 
stating that they were not “brain- 
washed,” they said they were con- 
stantly interrogated and kept in solitary 
confinement. In spite of Russian threats 
and promises, the fliers said they stead- 
fastly refused to sign statements that 
they had been ordered to cross the 
Russian border on a spy mission. 

The four other crew members of the 
ill-fated RB-47 are presumed to have 
died in the crash. (See earlier report in 
our Feb. 8 news review.) 


In Brief 


5 STARS FOR IKE. Former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is practically assured 
of regaining his five-star general rank. 
The House and Senate Armed Services 
committees, with President Kennedy's 
official recommendation, unanimously 
approved legislation to restore the for- 
mer President to his pre-White House 
rank. It is now up to Congressional vote. 

The special bill would keep for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower the $25,000 pay and 
$50,000 office expenses granted to re- 
tired Presidents. It would not give him 
the $20,543 salary of a General of the 
Army, however, as federal law pro- 
hibits the payments of double salaries. 

Mr. Eisenhower attained the title 
General of the Army on Dec. 20, 1944, 
and relinquished it July 12, 1952, after 
his nomination for President. When he 
was told of these new developments, 
General Eisenhower said: “I am highly 
pleased and complimented.” 


SNIP GOES THE RED TAPE. “It's 
sometimes harder,” said U.S. Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson (Dem., Wash.), 
“to get into the U.S. as a tourist than 
it is to break into jail.” How come? 
Because foreign tourists wanting to en- 
ter the U.S. were subjected to “red 
tape.” In many cases, the applicant had 
first to wade through a long visa appli- 





In accordance with the previously 
announced schedule, there will be 
no issue of Senior Scholastic for the 
week of March 29. 

The total number of issues for the 
second half of the school year is 15. 
The eighth issue, dated March 22, 
will reach you next week. The ninth 
issue will be dated April 5. This 
time lapse is observed because many 
schools take a spring or Easter 
“break” during this period. 











cation which asked questions about the 
individual's politics, morals, and inten- 
tions in coming here. Now the State 
Department has substituted a simplified 
visa questionnaire. This, it's heoelh will 
stimulate tourism here by making it 
easier for foreigners to get U.S. visas. 


SCHOOL AID DEBATE. Meeting in 
Washington, the administrative board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference announced that it would oppose 
federal-aid-to-education legislation that 
does not help pupils attending private 
and parochial schools. “We hold it to 
be strictly within the framework of the 
Constitution that long-term, low-interest 
loans to private institutions could be 
part of the federal aid program,” said 
the Roman Catholic statement. 

In his proposal for a new 
$5,625,000,000 education bill, Pres- 
ident Kennedy had said that the con- 
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stitutional provisions for tion of 
church and state prohibit federal aid 
to parochial schools (see news story 
in last week's issue). But Rep. John W. 
McCormack (Dem., Mass.), the House 
majority leader, said he could see noth- 
ing unconstitutional in lending federal 
funds to build or repair parochial 
schools. President Kennedy and Rep. 
McCormack are both Roman Catholics. 


ROUGH SAILING. As the U.S, Navy 
steamed into Holy Loch, Scotland, a 
reception committee of 1,000 persons 
came out in a soaking drizzle to protest 
the establishment of a new U.S, atomic- 
refueling base there. The banner-carry- 
ing advocates of disarmament came out 
to “boo” the arrival of the supply ship 
Proteus, which is to be stationed in 
Holy Loch as a “mother ship” for Polaris 
missile-carrying submarines. While the 
demonstrators waved signs reading, 
“Polaris Means Death,” other towns- 
people of Holy Loch went out of their 
way to welcome the U.S. officers and 
crew with a special “Scottish hospital- 
ity” party. (For more on disarmament 
issue, see pp. 10 and 14.) 


MRS. F.D.R. TO U.N. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, widow of the former Pres- 
ident, has been nominated by President 
Kennedy to serve again with the U.S. 
delegation at the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. Mrs. Roosevelt had served in this 
post from 1949 to 1952. 


Eagles, which donated trophy. Decathien champ Rafer Johnson won the men's award. 
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OK Science in the News Yih 


BY THE EDITORS OF SCIENCE WORLD 


Lobster Fossils 


Lebster fossils more than 70,000,- 


000 years old are being dredged up 
from the bottom of Long Island Sound. 


About six years ago, Captain Jack 
Horan was dredging the bottom of the 
Sound. From a depth of 75 to 90 feet, 
he raised a mud-covered, slimy rock 
that resembled a lobster. Last year, he 
showed the rock to a neighbor who 
immediately sent it to Dr. Donald F. 
Squires, assistant curator of fossil in- 
vertebrates at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. 

Dr. Squires has now identified the 
specimen as a fossilized lobster (see 
photo at right). He suggests the lobster 
was trapped alive by a mud slide 
caused, perhaps, by a minor earthquake. 
Had it not been buried suddenly some 
other animal would have eaten it. 

Over the years, the soft parts of the 
lobster decayed, and were replaced by 
sand and mud. Finally, the sand and 
mud hardened into rock, leaving only 
the outside shell of the lobster intact. 
Dr. Squires told Scholastic Magazines he 
dates the fossil in the latter part of the 
Cretaceous Period (70,000,000 to 135,- 
000,000 years ago). The great dino- 
saurs then roamed the Earth. The first 
birds and mammals were beginning to 
appear. 

Cretaceous lobster fossils are very 
rare in the eastern United States. Thus, 
it is interesting to speculate why there 
should be so many right in this little 
area. Captain Horan has founc: 15 to 
20 fragments in each haul. What was 
the special character of the environment 
which allowed these lobsters to be pres- 
ent in such numbers? And what hap- 
pened to bury them all so suddenly? 


Iceberg Hunters 


The iceberg hunting season is on 
in the North Atlantic. From February 
te late July, ships and planes of the 
international ice Patrol keep track of 
the giant icebergs drifting southward. 

Each spring about 20,000 icebergs 
break off the glaciers of Greenland 
and the Arctic icecap. Most of the 
great pieces of ice stay in the Arctic 
area. But about 400 of them float far 
southward into the Atlantic  ship- 
ping lanes. The bergs become a 
threat to ships steaming across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

All the planes and ships of the Ice 
Patrol are provided by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Sixteen other Atlantic nations 


share with the U.S. the cost of run- 
ning the patrol. 

When an Ice Patrol ship or plane 
sights a berg, it radios the informa- 
tion to the ships in the Atlantic. The 
lee Patrol tells the ships where the 
bergs are, how fast they are drifting, 
and in what direction they are mov- 
ing. The ships then keep away from 
the floating mountains of ice. 

Since the patrol began, no ships 
have been sunk by icebergs in the 
North Atlantic during the patro] sea- 
son. The patrol was started in 1914 
after an iceberg ripped the side of a 
British ship, the Titanic. The ship 
sank, taking with her 1,500 people. 


Talking Typewriter 


Some day you may be able to 
“talk” your way through your home- 


work. Radio of America 
has built a ‘talking’ typewriter. 


The machine takes dictation through 
a microphone. A device—just how it 
works has not been revealed—recognizes 
the sound of certain syllables. 

So far the machine can recognize 100 
different syllables. When it “hears” one 
of these, a signal causes the typewriter 
to type the letters of that syllable on a 
piece of paper. 

The machine knows only one way to 
spell each syllable it hears, So it doesn't 
do a very good job of spelling. For in- 
stance, this is one message it took from 
dictation: 

“The ultimat object is too develup a 
tipriter which tips in response too 
words spoken into a mikrophon.” 
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First Aid for the Dollar 


(Continued from page 8) 


to Congress on February 6, President 
Kennedy stated that the position of the 
dollar could be strengthened by ex- 
panding U.S. exports and by strength- 
ening the economy at home—which has 
been suffering a slump. He described 
our present dollar-gold situation as “one 
that justifies concern, but not panic or 
alarm.” 

He recommended that the duty-free 
allowance on foreign goods brought 
into the U.S. by American tourists be 
reduced from the present $500 to $100. 
He also asked that the U.S. pay higher 
interest rates on dollar holdings in for- 
eign banks, to induce foreign govern- 
ments to hold their dollars rather than 
convert them into gold. 


Mass economists are saying that 
the most effective step taken thus fa: 
by the Kennedy Administration to re- 
lieve the dollar crisis has been its firm 
refusal under any circumstances to de- 
value the dollar (raise the official price 
of gold). In part because of this, these 
economists believe, speculation in gold 
has now halted on the London market, 
and the U.S. gold outflow has been re- 
duced to a trickle. 

These first-aid treatments by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy are de- 
signed to strengthen the dollar's inter- 
national position by reducing the bal- 
ance of payments deficit, plugging up 
the gold outflow, and restoring full 
international confidence in the dollar. 

If they fail, and if gold continues to 
flow out of the country at a rapid rate, 
then drastic surgery may be in order. 
Such surgery could include cutting off 
foreign aid funds, restricting U.S. tour- 
ist travel abroad, or blocking foreign 
imports into the United States. In an 
extreme emergency, such surgery could 
even include the devaluation of the dol- 
lar, which most U.S. and foreign off- 
cials alike strongly oppose. Devaluation 
would mean that the U.S. government 
could no longer stand behind its cur- 
rency at its fixed’ valuation—that it was 
admitting inability to maintain the sta- 
bility of the dollar in relation to gold. 
This, in turn, might shatter foreign con- 
fidence in the dollar 

Last week West Germany and the 
Netherlands moved to forestall U.S 
devaluation and reverse our gold out- 
flow. They revalued their currencies 
upward by five per cent—making their 
exports more expensive for foreign 
buyers and thus removing some of the 
dollar's competitive disadvantages. 

America’s prospering allies, there- 
fore, now appear convinced that a 
strong, influential dollar is a_ vital 
necessity for the entire free world. 





Disarmament 
(Continued from page 13) 


plan for controls was too vague. The 
Russians replied that the West was 
more interested in controls than in dis- 
armament. The talks broke off last June. 

Meanwhile, the three-nation talks on 
a nuclear test ban are now rolling on 
into their third year. Before 1958, a 
decade of atomic testing involving the 
three nuclear powers had brought re- 
peated charges from some scientists 
that atomic “fall-out” was polluting the 
earth’s atmosphere and might be endan- 
gering human life. 

In March, 1958, the Soviet Union 
scored a world-wide propaganda gain 
when it announced that it would stop 
all nuclear tests. The U. S. and Britain 
followed suit a few months later. Since 
then delegates from the three nations 
have been trying to hammer out a treaty 
to permanently ban nuclear tests. 

After more than two years of meet- 
ings, they worked out a draft treaty 
which calls for a world-wide on-the- 
spot inspection system. Permanent con- 
trol posts would be set up around the 
earth, manned by international teams, 
to check on suspected nuclear blasts. 
In its first stage, the treaty would ban 
all tests in the atmosphere and under 
water—but not those carried out under- 
ground. Such underground tests would 
be prohibited under a separate mora- 
torium while scientists try to work out 
more cheat-proof methods for detecting 
underground blasts. 

East and West have been able to 
narrow their test-ban differences down 
to three major points: (1) the length of 
the moratorium on underground tests— 
the Soviets want four years, the U. S. 
wants 27 months; (2) the number of 
on-site inspections to be allowed on So- 
viet soil—the Russians say three a year 
is sufficient, the U. S. says a minimum 
of 20 are needed; (3) the method for 
detecting underground tests. The West 
feels that unless cheat-proof detection 
methods are devised, the Soviets may 
secretly carry out underground blasts 
and thereby improve their weapons. 


Wour the Russians cheat? This, to 
many Americans, is the nub of the issue. 
James J. Wadsworth, our chief negotia- 
tor at the Geneva test-ban talks and 
former U. S. Ambassador to the U. N., 
recently said: “I think, generally, by 
and large, that the Russian government 
has every intention of living up to any 
agreement they make from the stand- 
point of nuclear tests or the larger areas 
of disarmament.” 

Some U. S. officials argue that we 
can never trust the Soviets, and so 
should resume nuclear tests lest we 
fall behind in the arms race. Others 


argue that, in the last analysis, the So- 
viets are just as interested in avoiding 
national suicide as we are. Some also 
point out that no system is entirely 
cheat-proof. While a test-ban agreement 
provides some risks, they say, a con- 
tinuation of the present arms race in- 
volves an even greater risk. 

As U. S. disarmament chief John J. 
McCloy put it just last week: “We must 
get on with the task of, at least, at- 
tempting to diminish this ever-increasing 
menace of a nuclear disaster. . . . [But] 
we cannot accept the single [Soviet] 
slogan of general and complete disarma- 
ment in four years—without further as- 
surances that the world will not then be 
in a welter of subversive agitation, sus- 
picion, and anarchy. . . . It may not be 


ws 





generally understood, but it is true that 
total disarmament and peace are not 
synonymous.” 

Next week the three nuclear powers 
will again sit down around the confer- 
ence table at Geneva to discuss a new 
approach to a ban on nuclear testing. 
If they are successful, chances of work- 
ing out a general disarmament agree- 
ment would be much brighter. Also, a 
firm test-ban treaty could help stop 
other nations from developing their own 
atomic arsenals. 

An openly troubled world—caught in 
the tensions of the arms race, but fear- 
ful of the risks in shedding its dreadful 
burden—will be watching anxiously. 
Time is running fast on the nuclear 
clock. 

The terrible destructive power of the 
atomic bomb, and its spread to other 
powers, gives a new urg to the 
search for disarmament. In the words 
of President Kennedy: “We owe it to 
ourselves—to all mankind—to try to give 
peace more than our words.” 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Forum Topic of the Week 
(Continued from page 15) 


Mickey (U. S.): Doesn't the same 
problem exist for a soldier? If a doctor 
had to go away to fight, which we 
all seem to agree we don't want to 
have to do anyhow—well, wouldn't the 
Peace Corps be a tremendously enjoy- 
able and constructive alternative? 

Moderator: But I think Aine has 
brought in a valid note of reality. Young 
people can set tremendously fired over 
beautiful pink-cloud ideas, full of ideal- 
ism—but when we get down to practi- 
cality, are they really sure what they 
want to do and what they believe in? 

Mickey (U. S.): Well, I certainly can’t 
speak for my whole generation, but I 
can speak for the several million that 
are represented by the National Student 
Association. This is quite active and 
quite informed about political things. 
I can speak for the Challenge Groups 
which sprang up at Yale last year and 
are now spreading throughout the coun- 
try to encourage discussion and action. 
I can speak perhaps for the 325 young 
people at Harvard who applied for 28 
teaching jobs in Nigeria, Or I might 
even speak for the college boys, some 
of them teen-agers, who backed up 
their idealism and beliefs in the sit-in 
strikes to end segregation. 


No-Longer-Silent Generation? 

Moderator: Mickey, are you saying 
that the so-called “silent generation” is 
silent no more? Are you saying that 
something new is happening now in the 
"60's with your generation that didn’t 
happen with the young people that 
grew up in the ‘50's? 

Marcello (Italy): 1 think the Ameri- 
can youth I've met have shown a great 
interest in international affairs and like 
to discuss them. 

Moderator: To discuss them, yes. But 
will young people really, honestly, 
when it comes right down to it, leave 
their home town, leave their country, 
leave it for an unknown place where 
they may not even speak the language? 

Mickey: I don’t think that you would 
get 100, 50, or even 25 per cent par- 
ticipation, but I do think you might get 
10 per cent. Yet that 10 per cent can 
do a lot and can get many things done. 

Zoe (Britain): Of course, you always 
have a certain number who are apa- 
thetic, who are mainly concerned with 
having a good time or with rock ‘n’ roll, 
and little beyond that. But in Britain 
there is also a certain percentage who 
believe in direct action. 

Marcello (Italy): 1 think young peo- 
ple everywhere feel more and more 
strongly the necessity to do something 
to better our world now that we have 
such dangerous arms and things which 
can destroy the world in one day. 





/. What comes 


NEXT? 


This year some 100,000 young Americans, of their 
own free choice, will decide to enter the Air Force. 
If you are not firmly decided as to how you will 
build for your future, it might pay you to consider 
a few facts—and how they relate to you. 

The men and women who become a part of 
America’s Aerospace Team have a future in an 
all-important organization where, literally, the 
sky is no limit. This is true now and will be in the 
foreseeable future—a future of hypersonic air and 
space flight. 

The training and experience these people will 
acquire prepare them for positions of increasing 
importance. And consider some of the other bene- 
fits that go with a career in the Air Force: the 
opportunity to further your education...free 
medical and dental care...steady advancement 
... thirty days’ vacation...travel... liberal retire- 
ment coverage. In this space we could not hope 
to cover all the benefits. But we have prepared a 
comprehensive booklet on the opportunities open 
to young men and women in the Air Force. To 
obtain your copy of this booklet without future 
obligation, just fill out and mail this coupon. 
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_ CAREER INFORMATION 
Dept. $ 13, Box 7608,Washington 4, D.C. 


Please send me your Air Force opportuni- 
ties booklet. I am over seventeen and a 
citizen of the U.S.A. 


Name 








RB 





US. AIR FORCE 





County 


There’s a place for tomorrow’s leaders on 
e the Aerospace Team—U.S. Air Force 
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|. GOLD OUTFLOW 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number which precedes the 
word or phrase which best completes 
the sentence or answers the question. 
_a. Which of the following coun- 


tries is matched incorrectly 
with its unit of currency? 

1. Britain—pound 

2. Germany—Deutsche mark 

8. France—franc 

4. Russia—ruble 


5. none of these 


. What value is placed on an 


ounce of gold by the U.S. gov- 

ernment? 

1. 28 pounds 8. $35 

2. $3.50 4. $350 
5. none of these 


. Which of the following govern- 


ments has agreed to help the 
U.S. meet deficits by assuming 
a larger share of the financial 
burden of supporting NATO? 
1. East Germany 


. decrease the price by alout 
50 per cent 


l 
2. 
8. 
4 
5. none of these 


—g. Which of the following meas- 


ures favored by the Eisenhower 

Administration to reduce the 

outflow of gold from the U. S. 

has the Kennedy Administration 

rejected? 

1. reduction of the number of 
dependents living abroad 
with members of the armed 
forces 

. negotiation with other coun- 
tries in an effort to have 
them assume a larger share 
of the defense burden 

. Stepping up of U.S. exports 
reduction of the duty-free 
allowance on foreign goods 
brought home by American 
tourists 

5. none of these 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


__.b. What percentage of the U.S. 
national budget now goes into 
armaments? ; 

cent 


The chief U.S. negotiator with 

instructions to coordinate gov- 

ernment disarmament studies is 
8. Stevenson 





iit. READING A CHART 
In the chart on this page, the “DM 


ll. DISARMAMENT 
Multiple Choice 
__a. A central issue which has di- 


2. Britain 
3. France 
4. West Germany 
5. none of these 


__a. Trade accounted for about 5 
billion DM in 1958. 


e 


. A balance of payments deficit 


requires that 

1. the U.S. gives, lends, invests, 
and spends more in foreign 
countries than it receives in 
the same way 

. exports of goods exceed im- 
ports of goods 

. countries who trade with 
each other assume equal 
costs of projects which they 
undertake 

. government controls be 
placed on exports and im- 
ports in order to equalize 
them 

5. none of these 


. Convertibility is a term used to 


describe the 

1. right of Congress to change 
the value of the dollar 

2. rate of exchange 

8. right of foreigners to get 
gold instead of dollars 

4. right of importers to substi- 


tute goods for cash payment 
5. none of these 


__f. One effect of devaluation of the 


dollar on the price of gold 
would be to 


vided the U.S. and U.S.S.R. on 

disarmament has been 

1. agreement on a neutral meet- 
ing place 

2. refusal of the U.S.S.R. to en- 
ter into any negotiations 

8. inspection controls 

4. refusal of the U.S.S.R. to 
consider even a temporary 
nuclear test-ban 

. none of these 


. Germany's reserves fell about 
2 bilhon DM in 1959. 





many'’s reserves in 1960 was 
about $3 billion. 

. Germany's increase in reserves 
in 1960 was estimated as being 
greater than in 1958. 
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How we prove 
the quality 

of the Ford Family 
of Fine Cars 


A new Ford Thunderbird streaks up a 30 
percent grade modeled after the steepest 
street in San Franciseo. A technician 
checks acceleration with an “electric 
eye” timing device. 


* FALCON + THUNDERBIRD + COMET + MERCURY 


Imagine driving 52,000 miles in just 
24 hours, more than twice around the 
world in a single day! That's the kind 
of mileage we log to prove the quality 
of our cars and trucks on Ford Motor 
Company’s test track at Science City, 
our Research and Engineering Center, 


Dearborn, Michigan; and the proving 
grounds at Romeo, Michigan, and 
Kingman, Arizona. Here’s how we test 


our products ... 


A new Ford Galaxie hits the cobblestones. 
To duplicate every type of driving condi- 
tion, our test roads include macadam, 
gravel, bricks, railroad track crossings— 
and plenty of bad holes. 


4 Comet 4-door sedan is prepared for 
a driving test. Test instruments include 
an oscillograph which measures speed, 
distance and acceleration; a fuel-meter- 
ing device which determines the exact 
mileage delivered by the car. 


A new Mercury Meteor 600 splashes 
through a water pit at high speed. This 
test is performed to check behavior of 
wet brakes and body tightness—both 
important considerations to the auto- 
mobile buyer. 


Ford Trucks are first on the road with 
the load! Proving it, a new Ford “H” 
series diesel pulls smaller truck contain- 
ing test instruments—and 5,500 pounds 
of pig iron, 


A new Lincoln Continental's “pick-up” 
is clocked with precise electrical speed- 
ometer connected to a towed bicycle 
wheel. When used with a fuel consump- 
tion gauge, this “fifth’’ wheel is an aid in 
measuring mileage. 


. - + And that’s just the beginning! 
Many more tests are performed to 
insure that you get only the finest 
performance, economy, comfort 
and safety in all our Ford Family 
of Fine Cars. 


THE AMERICAN ROAD DEARBORN. MICHIGAN 


* LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





The First Americans 
By Helen Gerber, Hayfield Community School, Hayfield, Minn. 


® Starred words refer to American Indions 
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Indians used this with a bow. 

. Plains Indian tribe of the Dakotas. 

. To cast a spell or bewitch. 

2. Early Indians of the Southwest wor- 
shipped the 

. Mountain (abbr. ). 

. Sheepish sound. 

Junior (abbr. ) 

. Sor naam metal mixed with earth. 

. Before going on the warpath, most 
Indian tribes held a ar 
“By the _____., by the ____., by the 
beautiful _._._.” 

This state’s name is an Indian word 
meaning “dark and bloody ground” 
(abbr. ). 

. Female deer 
Fun to watch at home. ( abbr.) 
Among the Chinook Indians of the 
Northwest, a _._...__._ latch was a 
large feast at which gifts were given. 

29. Herself 

1. Plains Indians lived in this kind of 
tent. 

2. As the crow ed 

. Recently returned U. S. “spaceman” 
I ctritenemes 

. Japanese coin. 

. Edition (abbr. ) 

. Truck used to transport large articles. 
2. Opposite of 18 Across (abe. ). 
S. Free from something or someone 

. Buffalo tendon used by Plains Indians 
for bowstring. 

. Indian tribe of Colorado and Utah. 

. In the Army, enlisted men who help 
cooks in army mess are doing — 
(abbr. ). 

. Division of a play. 

. South America (abbr.). 

. Unruly crowd. 

3. Electrically charged atom. 

. Animal —_ were used by Indians 
as clothing. 
Indian wil 


2. 
* 3. 





Royal Highness (abbr.). 
Indians were often called Men, 
because of the color of their skins. 


. Bovine beast of burden. 

. Iam, he 

. Belonging to us. 

. Organization which works for world 


peace (abbr.). 
Indians often used 
Indian boat. 


to signal. 


. Indian warrior. 
. Make an attempt. 


. South Dakota's — 


a 
near the Black Hills. 


. High card. 

. To get somewhere fast, ly by —__. 
. California’s state flower. 

. Leader of Indian tribe. 

. Green vegetable. 

. Necessary for game of golf 

. Cunning, underhanded. 

. Old word for even. 

. Moves by sudden pulls or twists. 
. Spear used by Indians. 

. Staff of life. 

. Put into water a little at a time. 

. By way of. 

. Fish catcher. 

. Streets (abbr. ). 

. Grass-covered earth. 

. Yourself. 

. Third tone of musical scale. 

- 5 5 ae 

. Intelligence Quotient (abbr. ). 

. Continent on which North American 


Indians lived (abbr.). 





(Continued from page 17) 
knowledge of the arts during their 
leisure. 

Like spreading ivy, amateur theatre 
groups are cropping up throughout the 
country. Unless they were nourished by 
the paying public, the John Does of 
Hometown U.S.A., they would soon 
die on the vine—but they are not only 
surviving, they are thriving! 

At the same time, summer art fairs 
and rnusic festivals are drawing crowds 
comparable to the traveling circus of 
bygone days. Their receipts not only 
fill the coffers of a number of charitable 
organizations, but encourage the ama- 
teur to continue in his cultural pursuits. 


| — have always worked 
hard. But it has only been in relatively 
recent years that most Americans have 
acquired a great deal more leisure time 
than their forbears—time in which to 
do things of their own choosing. Some 
critics have lauded their efforts and suc- 
cesses. Others have been disappointed. 

These others can ask, for example, 
about the long hours many adults spend 
exchanging what can charitably be 
called merely “twaddle” at cocktail par 
ties, country club suppers, or card 
games. They ask about the millions who 
still fritter away their leisure following 
valueless fads—puttering and dabbling 
toward “the great new world of means 
without ends.” 

It now appears inevitable that Amer- 
icans will eventually have still more 
time free from work. Industrial machin- 
ery and know-how have galloped ahead 
at such a rate that the worker of today 
produces six times as much as his grand- 
father did for every hour on the job. 
These advancements shortened the work 
week from an average 66 hours in 1850 
to the present average of 40 hours. With 
automation barely introduced and the 
immense possibilities of atomic energy 
still ahead, work hours will surely con- 
tinue to decrease. 

In fact, the AFL-CIO placed de 
mands for the shortened work week in 
some of its 1958 and 1959 negotiations. 
Even though the unions yielded these 
points at that time, they are expected 
to make them again in 1961 and 1962. 

The shorter work week with the same 
pay, coupled with the facts that Amer- 
icans are living longer and retiring from 
work earlier than in the past, merely 
adds up to this: More Americans will 
have increasingly more leisure time. 

The question is whether greater lei 
sure will stimulate greater mental, phys- 
ical, and cultural growth—or whether 
increased leisure will be misused and 
wasted, The answer, it goes without 
saying, is up to all of us. 
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The First Book of Ancient Egypt, ; : 2 
by Charles Robinson, Jr. The glories of pick a practical program for a clear complexion 
ancient Egypt still attract the traveler 
and the scholar. The great pyramids, 
the famous Sphinx at Giza, the mighty 
temple at Karnak, and the tombs of the 
pharaohs west of Thebes still stand as 
monuments to the mysterious and bril- 
liant civilization that flourished five 
thousand years ago along the banks of 
the Nile. According to the author, a 
professor of classics at Brown Univer- 
sity, Egyptian civilization developed as 


rapidly as it did because life in the | 1aSt, effective treatment for acne, pimples, blackheads 
narrow Nile River valley was hard. Be- | the find your doctor often recommends 


cause there was little rainfall, men had 
to learn how to build dams and ditches 
in order to harness the river. Also, even 
five thousand years ago, the land was 
crowded and it was necessary to de- 
velop the arts of trade and government, 
to invent a system of writing, and to | 
work out a calendar so that life could | 
go on peacefully. How Egyptian civili- | 
zation developed and how it was finally 

destroyed by time, invasions, and in- 

ternal conflicts is the story of this 





Triocin 


(Germicidal — Antiseptic — Curative) 


Your doctor is primarily a practical man. For this reason, when he 
treats acne, pimples, or blackheads, he most often recommends not a 
cosmetic but a treatment with therapeutic value like TRIOCIN, because: 





¢ TRIOCIN works fast. It immediately begins drying up pimples 
and loosening blackheads. Often your complexion looks better 
within 24 hours. Think of TRIOCIN when you want to improve 
your appearance quickly. 
TRIOCIN spares embarrassment. Covering and concealing 


important book. Pictures by Lili Rethi. 
(Franklin Watts, Inc.) $1.95. 


The Sea. Adapted from the pages of 
Life magazine. The beauty and mystery 
of the sea are amply illustrated by this 
valuable little book. The origin of the 
sea, its great underwater plains and 
mountain ranges and, above all, the 


facial blemishes while it heals, TRIOCIN lets you mix freely 
at any social gathering without worrying about your acne. 


TRIOCIN helps prevent scars. TRIOCIN has proven antiseptic 
action which effectively checks the growth of skin bacteria. 
Thus TRIOCIN helps prevent the development of pore infec- 
tions which often cause permanent facial scars. TRIOCIN there- 
fore safeguards your appearance for years to come. 


For best results first cleanse your face with TRIOCIN BLUE FOAM, 
a special skin cleanser suitable for the most sensitive skin. You may 
obtain both TRIOCIN OINTMENT (supplied in exclusive heat-sealed 
tube for lasting freshness) and BLUE FOAM at all drug counters. 


strange animals and plants that live in 
it, are described in clear, readable lan- 
guage. (Golden Press, Inc.) $1.49. 


Nurses, Nurses, Nurses. Stories se- 
lected by Helen Hoke. For most girls, 
the crisp white uniform and perky cap 
of the nurse hold a special appeal; and 
the skilled, well-educated nurse, with 
her knowledge of chemistry, physics 
and pharmacology, psychology and so- 
ciology, was never more needed than 
she is today. The many facets of her 
career are shown in these stories. 

One of the best of the stories in this 
collection is “Cyclone in Calico,” by 
Nina Brown Baker, a true story of Mary 
Ann Bickerdyke, who was one of the 
first women to overcome the prejudice 
‘against women nurses in the Civil War. 
Another excellent story is “The Proof 
of the Pudding,” by Helen Boylston. 
In this one, a modern nurse, Sue Bar- 
ton, falls ill herself but still remembers 
her responsibility to her patients, as she 
discovers what it means to “take up the 





lamp.” (Franklin Watts, Inc.) $2.95. 


FP Z0TOX PHARMACAL CO., INC. 
STAMFORD 
CONNECTICUT 





A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> Van Cliburn: MacDowell Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 [RCA Victor LSC-2507] 
In 1952, at the age of 17, Clibum 
played this American concerto in his 
first professional appearance. The place 
was Dallas; the conductor Walter Hendl. 
RCA has brought Cliburn and Hendl 


together again (this time in Chicago) 
for as fine a performance of this sadly 
neglected melodic work as you'll prob- 
ably ever hear. The reverse side (Pro- 
kofieff's 3rd) proves that Van has his 
weak spots, and that Prokofieff is ap- 


parently one of them. 


> The Kingston Trio: Make Way! 
[Capitol ST1474]. How these boys can 
keep turning out LP after LP without 
one dull track on any of them is a 
marvel—and also a tribute to their taste, 
ingenuity, and showmanship. Especially 
good here: The River Is Wide and the 
slightly goofy En el Agua. 





LEONARD BERNSTE L\ 


l} {| NEW 


YOUNG 


rte LAN 


PEOPLI 


in LVIOONE 


¢ 


ATTY 


(SHELL) 


’'S CONCERTS 


‘) ps4 


Shell is happy to present this distinguished series 
again this year on the CBS television network. Re- 
maining concerts in the 1961 series... March 19: 


“Young Performers.” April 9: 


“Impressionism 


in Music.” See your local newspaper for time. 





' due 
pily 


| Miles Davis, 


| theme 


| Here's a 


| >» Leonard Bernstein: 


> Bartok: Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celesta [London CS6159]. Here is, 
without a doubt, one of the masterpieces 
of 20th-century music—a fascinating, 
strikingly original work with jazz-like 
rhythms intertwined with passionate 
Hungarian Rhapsody-like passages. This 
performance, led by the great Ansermet, 
is a stunner. 


> Bartok: Piano Concertos No. 2 & 3 
[DGG 18611]. Less original perhaps 
than the work above, these concertos 
stand out for their savage power and 
contrasting colors, Young pianist Geza 
Anda conquers their technical com- 
plexities brilliantly—and is matched 
every bar of the way in the orchestral 
accompaniment of Ferenc Fricsay and 
the Radio Berlin Orchestra. 


> The Musical World of Lemer & 
Loewe [MGM E3781]. This week Ed 
Sullivan's TV show will salute the cre- 
ators of My Fair Lady, Gigi, Brigadoon, 
and Paint Your Wagon. Arranger-con- 
ductor Ornadel has beat Ed to the punch 
with this first-rate LP tribute, offering 
18 of the best songs from the four shows. 


On the Town 
‘Columbia OS2028]. Bernstein has gone 
a long way since he wrote the music for 
this (his first Broadway show) in 1944 
But the score is stil] delightful and fresh 

und an LP version has been long over- 
Bernstein himself conducts zip 
and Nancy Walker (of theeorigi 


nal cast) and John Reardon are the stars 


> Guitar Groove: Rene Thomas Quintet 
[Jazzland ]LP 27]. Thomas, a fine young 
Belgian-born jazz guitarist, collaborates 
here mainly with New York tenor sax 
man |]. R. Monterose for 
swinging, melodic tunes—including three 
J. R. originals plus some by Gershwin, 
and Thelonius Monk. 


a series of 


> George Greeley: Piano Italiano 
Warner Bros. W1402]. Pianist Greeley 
ho started life as Giorgio Guariglia 
turns lush, Hollywood-based pop 
style to 10 Italian Volare 
Arrivederci Roma, La Strada, the “love 
” from La Boheme, etc.), backed 
by an orchestra with multi-mandolins 


his 
favorites 


> Jets [Riverside Fortissimo XK8001] 


surefire method for clearing a 


| room of people who have overstayed a 
| visit. Simply put this disc on the turn 


| 





table, turn up the volume both 
stereo channels, and duck! In thunderous 
blasts, you'll seem to have jet planes 
whooshing through the room—complete 
with sonic booms and all. Stereo bugs 
will have a feast with the Fortissimo 
series, which also include Racing Cars 
[XK8003], Pipe Organ [NK8002], and 
Banjo Polkas [NK8001]. The technical 
notes on the album sleeves are a feast in 
themselves. —R. H 


on 
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Looking 


Listening’ 


Show of the Week: CBS’ Family 
Classics dramatizes a famous Rudyard 
Kipling novel this week. You'll see “The 
Light That Failed” on Thursday, March 
16 This is a 
artist and the 
is complic ated =by 


about an 
The ro 
the . artist's 
Light That 
Failed” was Kipling’s first novel, and 


famous story 


girl he loves 
mance 
gradual blindness The 


perhaps his most romantic one 


> On Wedne sday March 15 
Armstrong Circle Theatre 
tize the career and capture of / Adolf 
Eichmann, a Nazi 
War 


shown last fall 


CBS’ 


WwW ill drama 


notorious German 


World 


originally 


war criminal of 


drama was 


but has been scheduled this week to | 


coincide with the opening of Eich 
Israel. Note: Since the 


trial has been postponed until April, the 


mann’'s trial in 


show may be postponed, too 


> The Eichmann case will also be the 
subject of CBS’ Eyewitness to History 
March 17. CBS correspon 

Cronkite will 
of the 
Israel to the impending trial 


on Friday 
dent Walter 
on-the spot 


narrate an 
report reachon im 
An interesting musical program will 
the Bell Telephon 
this “Much 
will be a program 


be presented DY 
Hour, over NBC. 
Ado About Music” 


of THLILS IC 


Friday 


Shakesp« irean 
Joan Sutherland, a_ brilliant 
young Australian soprano, will sing 
irias from Verdi's Otello and Gounod's 
Romeo und Juliet. Alfred Drake 
Patrice Munsel present 


from musi al comedies based on Shake- 


based on 
themes 


and 
will vignettes 
speare. There will be a ballet to Tchai- 
and Juliet, and Sir 
John Gielgud will recite some passages 


kovsky 5 Romeo 


from Shakespeare's plays 


> Another hour of good music will be 
on The Ed Sullivan Show this Sunday 
March 19, over CBS. The program will 
be devoted to the music of Lerner and 
Loewe, including scenes from the com- 
posers Broadway hits, My Fai 
and Camelot 

On The Chevy Show. over NBC this 
Sunday, vou'll see “Kids Are Funny,” 
with Art Linkletter Among 
the adult guests will be stars Vic Da 
mone, Jane Wyatt, Eddie Albert 
Pat Harrington, Jr. 

On ABC’s Sunday regular, Winston 
Churchill—The Valiant Years, you'll see 
“Closing the Ring.” This goes back to 
November, 1943, when the Big Three 
(Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Joseph Stalin) met at Teheran to plan 


in charge 


The | 





Lady 


the Second Front—the invasion of Eu- 
rope. 

Two notes on CBS this Sunday 
there is another in the series of Young 
People’s Concerts with Leonard Bern 
stein (this will feature promising young 
concert artists), and the Sunday Sports 
Spectacular will be devoted to hunting 
and fishing. 

The Twentieth Century, another CBS 

will this week do 
story of an inter 


(ICBM) 


regular on Sundays 
“Minuteman,” the 
continental ballistics missile 


> There are two big specials on the 
schedule for Monday, 
has a special Bing Crosby Shou 


Look! No Blemishesg Now! 


March 20. ABC 
with 
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Maurice Chevalier, Carol Lawrence, 
and Italian tenor Aldo Monaco. 
Coming Wednesday, March 29: Proj- 
ect 20 over NBC wil] present “The 
Real West.” The Armstrong Circle The- 
atre, over CBS, will do “The Story of 
Interpol.” Interpol is the International 
Police Organization. 
>» On Tuesday, March 21, NBC will 
how The David Brinkley Special—Our 
Van in Hong Kong. Newscaster Brink 
ley spent three weeks last December in 
Hong Kong filming this special, which 
ou the sights of the island cit 
incl tells of the importance of Hong 
Kong Dick KLEINE! 


Why Noxzema does more for “surface 


1. Wash with it 





Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles- 
cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser — 
not a daytime cover-up —not just a nighttime blemish cream, 
greaseless Noxzema is 24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 

just like soap. Noxzema Skin Cream cleanses 
thoroughly—washes off with water—medicates while it cleans 

2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 
medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day. 


3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 
blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow. 


blemishes than so-called blemish cover-ups. 





See what a wonderful difference regular 24-hour 
Noxzema care makes! Skin looks brighter, clearer, 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax. 


Get a Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA! 








Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“TN LIKE a lion, out like a lamb,” 

goes the saying about March 
weather—and it could also apply to 
the state of your emotions as they 
fluctuate up, down, and sideways. 
One minute you feel like a “lamb"— 
you smile at everyone, well pleased 
with the world and with yourself. 
The next minute, sometimes for no 
obvious reason, you're roaring like a 
lion. “Maybe it’s the weather,” you 
grumble, and sometimes the weather 
does affect your outlook on life. Obvi- 
ously, though, the weather can’t be 
blamed for all the ups and downs— 
so don’t put all the responsibility on 
the weatherman! 


Q. I'm very moody and seem to be 
getting worse. My moodiness used to 
show up mainly at home, but lately I've 
begun to be this way with my friends, 
too. Is there some way I can overcome 
this? © 


A. You might say your moods are “a 
touch of spring fever.” It would be nice 
to be able to chalk them up to seasonal 
changes in the weather, but you_prob- 
ably know yourself better than that and 
know they can’t be explained that easily. 
Everyone has moods—good ones and 
bad ones, bright ones and blue ones. If 
your moods are getting to be a prob- 
lem, though, it’s time to do something 
about them. 

First, try to decide what's getting you 
down. You might be singing the blues 
because you've let one certain problem 
get bigger instead of trying to solve it. 
If you think you need advice, have a 
talk with your parents, your school 
counselor, a teacher, or an adult friend. 
It will help to get another view on 
what's troubling you from a person who 
has had more experience in working out 
problems. 

If you are troubled by a general dis- 
satisfaction with yourself, rather than 
by one certain problem, try to turn your 
attention outward. You may be spending 
too much time inside yourself, brooding 
about what might happen, what didn’t 
happen, what someone said, what some- 


one didn’t say. Don’t give that “nobody 


“1 could hardly believe my ears when it turned 
out everything I'd been saying about her was true!” 


understands me” feeling a chance to 
take over. 

When you start to feel dissatisfied or 
sorry for yourself, don’t hide in your 
room. Get out on the tennis court or 
practice those tricky basketball shots— 
anything that will absorb your attention 
until the threat of a blue mood is over. 
If you don’t have a special interest or 
hobby, start developing one. One reason 
you may feel moody might simply be 
that you're bored—a problem easily 
remedied once you recognize it. The 
busy person doesn’t have time to brood. 
Be enthusiastic about what you're doing, 
make friends with other people who are 
just as enthusiastic, and you won't have 
time to growl at anyone. 

You can be sure, if you make an effort 
to face your problems and solve them, 
you'll have more blue skies than blue 
days. 


Q. People think I'm conceited be- 
cause I don't talk much. Actually I'm 
quiet because I'm shy and I'm afraid 
I'll say the wrong thing. How can I let 
people know I'm really not conceited? 


A. Half the battle is won when you 
realize that your shyness is caused by 
fear of failing or being ridiculed. If you'll 
take a good look at yourself, you'll find 
that you have much less of a problem 
than you thought. For one thing, you 
can't make yourself over completely, 
but you can double your efforts to show 
your interest in others. When you're in 
a discussion, speak up, ask questions, 
go out of your way to get to know some 
of your “acquaintances” better. Even if 
you're not a good talker, you can be a 
good listener—and this is an asset to any 
conversation! 

Start your campaign against shyness 
by checking on your appearance. If you 
take pains to look clean, neat, and as 


attractive as possible, you won't have to 
worry about how you look when you're 
with others. If you have appearance 
problems that need correcting, get to 
work on them. There's no better time 
than right now to lose that excess 10 
pounds or to get that hair cut. 

Second of all, be a person with in- 
terests. You don’t like talking to some- 
one who's not interested in anything 
and neither does anyone else. If you are 
sincerely interested in a subject, you'll 
find yourself entering into discussions 
about that subject before you even give 
it a thought. 

Don’t forget that plenty of other peo- 
ple are shy, too. If you concentrate on 
putting others at ease, by talking to them 
and giving them a chance to talk, you'll 
erase your own problems and theirs, too. 


Q. One girl in our class flirts with all 
the boys and makes the rest of us very 
angry. How can we keep her from steal- 
ing our dates? 


A. Instead of worrying about how to 
“stop her,” give some thought to your 
own date appeal. Do you look your best 
at school, as well as on special occa- 
sions? Is your disposition as good as it 
used to be—or has it “soured” a bit as 
you watch someone else flirt with your 
boy friends? Do you and the other girls 
keep your attention glued to your own 
affairs these days, or are you eyeing the 
other girl and calling regular “gossip 
huddles” to talk about her? Feminine 
gossip and jealousy embarrass and dis- 
illusion boys, and the fastest way to get 
crossed off their lists is to let them know 
you resent this other girl. If you want 
them to be attracted to you, then make 
yourself an attractive, pleasant person 
whom they'll want to date. Jealousy, 
envy, and resentment don’t add to any- 
one’s appeal. 
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i i" Tops, don't miss. i i”Good. 
i" Fair. "Save your money. 


MiMMONE HUNDRED AND ONE 


DALMATIANS (Buena Vista. Art Di- | 


rection and Production Design by 
Ken Anderson. Directed by Wolfgang 


Reitherman, Hamilton S. Luske, and 


Clyde Geronimi.) 


Walt Disney and his staff of artists 
are at their best in this feature-length 
cartoon stemming from Dodie Smith's 
witty book. When Pongo, a male Dal- 
matian in London, decides it's time for 
his human pet to marry, he selects a 
very attractive young lady whose dog is 


a very attractive female Dalmatian | 


named Perdita. All goes well after the 


double wedding; and everyone is pleased | 


when Perdita gives birth to fifteen of 
the cutest puppies you ever saw. Espe- 
cially pleased is the humans’ friend, 
Cruella De Vil, who looks like a mod- 


ern version of a witch—and acts like one, | 


too. She's determined to have a Dalma- 
tian fur coat; and when their owners 
won't sell, Cruella hires a couple of 


thugs to dognap the pups and hide them | 


on her estate with the other young Dal- 
matians she’s collecting for this wicked 
purpose. So Pongo and Perdita to the 
rescue! Aided by other dogs, with their 
very effective “twilight bark,” and by 
several other animals including a well- 
organized horse and cat and goose—and 
even some motherly cows—this rescue 


becomes an exciting and hilarious par- | 
ody on all the well-known spy-and- | 
chase movies. Although the film has its | 


frightening scenes, these are secondary. 


The drawings of the dogs, other ani- | 
mals, people, and English locale are so | 


cleverly in keeping with the tale’s mix- 
ture of sentiment and sophistication that 
the whole picture is a delight. 


—Puiir T. Harrunc | 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(¢ 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“vvYThree Worlds of Gulliver (D); 
Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson (D). 








Do you pass the 











Murical—(M); Doce- | 


WHIFF TEST? 


Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration? 
A. lf you want to pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi- 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional’’...the kind that 
comes when he holds you close! 








Q. How can you overcome this 
“emotional” perspiration? 


A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient specsf- 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it's here 

.. exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don't 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands —and it causes the most 
offensive odor 


a ee ee a | 


Q. Why is angio catam America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, ARRID CREAM Deo- 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
| stains and odor without irrita- 





tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from “Dress Rot.” 


Girls who know the answers 
use Arrid to be sure! 





Hand in Hand (D); General Della 
Rovere (D); Pepe (C); Flaming Star (W); 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D); 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C); High 
Time (D); Ten Who Dared (D). 
“/Gorgo (D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard of 
Baghdad (C); Seven Ways from Sundown 
(W); Lest World (D); Ice Palace (D). 
Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D) 


It's more effective than any cream, twice as . 
effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used - }, 49¢ 
daily, new antiseptic ARRID with Perstop* actually 
stops underarm dress stains, stops “Dress Rot,” 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! 


*Carter Products Trademark for sulfonsted hydrocarbon surfactants 


plus tox. 








How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correcy Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 





TAKE 'EM ALONG 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL= 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


—six pocket packages for 
meal snacks that are good for youl 





Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 








Prize Rookies 


OST of those baseball “flowers” that 
bloom in the spring, tra, la, tra, la, 
are back in the “bushes” by May. But 
let’s take a look at the rookies who stand 
the best chance of “sticking” this season. 
Warning: No money-back guarantee 
comes with this list. They're just the fel- 
lows who sparkled in the minor leagues 
last summer, and will be watched closely 
this spring. 
What makes this crystal-balling so 
tough is that there are always a couple 





Two approaches to the 
“man’s deodorant” problem 


If a man doesn’t mind shaving under his arms, he will probably 
find a woman's roll-on satisfactory. Most men, however, find it 
simpler and surer to use Mennen Spray Deodorant. Mennen Spray 
was made to get through to the skin, where perspiration starts. 
And made to work all day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


other deodorant. How about you? 


60¢ and $1.00 plus tax 





of “nobodies” who suddenly become 
“somebodies” in spring training. Take 
Steve Barber, the Orioles’ southpaw 
star. He came up from a Class D league 
last spring with just a so-so record. No 
one expected him to make it. But, as 
you know, Steve found himself at the 
Orioles’ camp and blossomed into a fine 
pitcher. 

Okay, here are the rookies to watch 
this season: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


| Billy Williams (Cubs). Socked .323 


at Houston, driving in 80 runs with 26 
homers. All-Star outfielder in the Ameri- 
ican Association. Only question is his 
arm. 

Willie Davis (Dodgers). Sensational 
Led Pacific Coast in hitting (.346), runs 
(126), total bases, stolen bases, and 
triples (26). Great speed, great out- 
fielding ability. Can't throw worth a 
lick, however. Only 20 years old. 

Jim Golden (Dodgers). American 
Association's first 20-game winner in 
three years. Tops in earned-run average 
(2.32). Pitched most innings, completed 
most games. 

Charlie Smith (Dodgers). Pacific 
Coast League all-star shortstop. Great 
fielder. Hit .322 with 20 homers and 
106 runs-batted-in. 

Don Nottebart (Braves). Won 13 
and lost 5 with 3.03 earned-run average 
at Louisville. Strong arm with good 
slider. 

Joe Torre (Braves). Won Northern 
League (Class C) batting title with 
344. Only 20 years old, but big and 
strong. Must polish catching. 

Mack Jones (Braves). A boy wonder 
who jumped from Class B to Triple A 
Louisville last season, whacking .309 
with 14 homers. Very fast, good second 
baseman, but must cut down on his 
strikeouts. 

Jim Woods (Phillies). Hit .260 with 
19 homers for Indianapolis, but is an 
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outstanding infielder. Like Barber, he 
could develop in the majors. Must just 
cut down on swinging at bad pitches. 

Tom Parsons (Pirates). Tall galoot, 
standing 6-6. Jumped from Class C to 
8A, winning 13 and losing 7 with 3.19 
earned-run average at Salt Lake City. 
Pitched five shut-outs. Good speed, con- 
trol, and curve. If he doesn’t make it 
this year, he should make it next. 

Tim McCarver (Cardinals). Good, 
strong catcher. Only 19, but in his first 
pro year hit .347 for Memphis (Class 
2A). 

Don Landrum (Cardinals). Great out- 
fielder who hit .292 in International 
League, leading in total bases, doubles 
(35), runs (112), and hits (178). 

Mateo Alou (Giants). Hit .306 for 
Tacoma. Fast, good outfielder. Hits to 
all fields, tricky bunter. Good lead-off 
man. 

Jim Duffalo (Giants). Eastern League 
(Class A) all-star pitcher. Completed 
16 of 21 starts for 16-5 record, includ- 
ing three straight shut-outs. Earned-run 
leader with 2.63. 

Charlie Hiller (Giants). All-star sec- 
ond baseman in Texas League. Hit .344 
with 74 RBI's. Quick hands, a hustler, 
can hit to all fields. 

Sherman Jones (Giants). Terrific pros- 
pect as relief pitcher. Relieved in 83 


innings in 47 games at Tacoma, com- 
piling a spectacular 10-0 record and 
2.49 earned-run average. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ray Barker (Orioles). Led Pacific 
Coast League in doubles (48) and 
drove in 101 runs while batting .311. 
Will be given long look at first base. 

Wesley Stock (Orioles). Record only 
8-6 at Miami, but pitched four shut-outs 
and had 2.25 earned-run average. Good 
fast ball, curve, and slider. 

Carl Yastrzemski (Red Sox). Fabulous 
prospect, who's stepping into Ted Wil- 
liams’ shoes. $100,000 bonus boy who 
hit .339 for Minneapolis—his first year 
in pro ball! 

Charley Schilling (Red Sox). Hit .314 
for Minneapolis after coming up from 
Class D. Fine second baseman. Should 
stick. 

Joe Martin (White Sox). Hit .285 
for San Diego. Good arm, real speed, 
fields well. If he corrects batting flaws, 
he'll make team. 

Floyd Robinson (White Sox). Pacific 
Coast League all-star outfielder who hit 
.275 with 79 runs batted in and 247 
total bases. Small but fast and sharp at 
the plate. 

Frank Funk (Indians). Pitched three 
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shut-outs in seven starts for Toronto, 
and relieved 25 times for 6-3 record and 
2.10 earned-run average. 

George Alusik (Tigers). Hit .329 
with 43 doubles, 26 homers, and 106 
RBI's for Denver. Outfielder who can 
do everything but run. 

Steve Boros (Tigers). Most valuable 
player in American Association. Hit .317 
with 42 doubles, 30 homers. Led league 
in total bases and runs scored. Drove in 
119 runs to tie Larry Osborne (below) 
for league lead. 

Larry Osborne (Tigers). American 
Association batting champ (.342) and 
homer king (34). Drove in 119 runs. 

Jake Wood (Tigers). Hit .305 at 
Denver with 18 triples. Very fast. Has 
all the tools. 

Jim McManus (Athletics). Southern 
Association home-run king with 32. Hit 
.304 with 117 RBI's. Just a question of 
his attitude. 

Jesse Gonder (Yankees). Hit .327 at 
Richmond (Class 3A). Great line-drive 
hitter. Good arm. Just needs more ex- 
perience. 

Hec Maestri (Senators). Ace reliever 
at Charlotte (Class A). Appeared in 51 
games for 11-9 record and 2.47 earned- 
run average. Good speed, control, curve, 
and poise. 

—Herman L. Masry, Sports Editor 

















chromed fittings, 


handy clip magazine so you 





NEW STEVENS 87-K 


Over a million rifles have been sold with the famous 
action of this new “Scout” carbine. Desert tan stock, 
white line butt plate, ire 

‘ 1.50) 


Both these great new Savage-made 22 automatics handle 
all three cartridge sizes — long rifle, long and high-speed 
shorts — interchangeably, without adjustment. See them 
at your sporting arms dealer's. Prices subject to change. 
Slightly higher in Canada. Write Savage Arms, Westfield 


trigger all for $42.95. ( net 13, Mass., for free catalog of Savage, Stevens, Fox firearms. 





WEW SAVAGE 7 


Here's the same snappy auto-loading action with 
can reload in a flash. 
MonteCarlostock, just like a big game rifle. Only $39.95 
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School & College 
Directory 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 














* s ° . 
An Individual’s College 
Where you are respected as an individual, no 
simply ignored: Where you learn to think an 
discover ideas worth thinking about. Write— 
Admissions Counselor, Urbana College, Urbana, 

ihio 





ENGINEERING 











Write for your copy! 


This interesting pictorial baslies sim 
facts about plann: your career descr 
MSOE's ied and Engineering 
programs. It tells you about degrees you can 
earn, the School's facilities, scholarships, 
aids, and Pre-technology Program 
Write aay giving your course mterest and 
e. No ation. Dept. SS-28, 1025 North 
ilwaukee Street, Mil kee 1. W 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 














BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
COME 


in great demand everywhere. 
Culture offers you mere opper- 
for personal end financial inde- 
pendence than aimest any other profession 
For Facts on a Seouty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
LeaDopt. 3-S, 3839 White Pinins Rd.. New York 67, W. ¥__) 








THE ARTS 























X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top dying powtons wating for Frannion Graduates — one 


Schoot 
prowed tor Veterans founded 1919 Write for catatog 7 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
s at " ‘ 


LL 














: . Train for « suc- 
Sherwood Music School 77, 552% 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
jegree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians 
Nat. Assn. Schis.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
bull on iskefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 
1495 atalog. 1016 &. Michigan Ave.. Chicago &, iii. 


COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 


| tions of greatest interest will be answered 
| here. Sorry, no answers by personal letter. 


Q. | would like very much to be 
come a home economist, What is the 
nature of this work? —E. G., Woodside, 
N. Y.; What preparation is needed? 
T. F., Bridgewater, Florida 


A. Heme economics is the science 


| and art of homemaking. It involves the 


study of every aspect of home life from 
the planning of a kitchen to the relation 
of the family to the community. This 


| includes skills in purchasing of home 


furnishings, appliances and clothing 


| dietetics, interior decorating, etc. Prepa 


ration usually consists of a college de- 
gree in home economics. Employment 


| may be had with department stores, 


schools, newspapers, magazines, hos- 
pitals and other public institutions, in- 
dustrial firms, and in the preparation 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


and presentation of radio and TV pro- 
grams. For further information write to 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Q. I would like some information on 
@ career as a mortician. Where can I 
write for more information?—L. A., 
Beeville, Texas 


involved in the 
preparation of deceased persons for 
burial, the arrangements of funeral 
rites and the completion of private and 
legal requirements for interment. For 
further information on the personal and 
educational requirements tor the voca 
tion of funeral service, write to the 
National Selected Morticians Assoc., 
1616 Central Street, Evanston, Il. 


A. Morticians are 


Q. I am interested in psychology 
What study is required? Where can 
| obtain information®—M. ] 
Howey, Florida 


more 


A. Psychologists study the behavio: 
»f people and make use of the knowledge 
gained to help individuals adjust suc 
cessfully to home, school, and employ 
ment. Graduation from a _ four-yea 
liberal arts college with a major in 
psychology and a master’s degree from 
a graduate school are generally required 
for a beginner's job. For further infor 
mation write to the American Psycho 
logical Association, 1333 16th Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 














Wasted Effort 


Joe: “Darn and double-darn.” 

Jerry: “What's the matter, 
mate?” 

Joe: “Oh, now that I've got them 
shined, I remember I'm wearing your 


shoes ’ 


room 


Wertlske Bugle 


Marital Bliss 


An applicant for an insurance policy 
turned in his completed form. The 
agent looked it over. 

“This seems to be in order, Mr 
Jones,” he said, “except for one thing. 
When it asks for the relationship of 
Mrs. Jones to you, you should write 
wife, not strained.” 


The Sanday Star Magazine 


Parking Problem 


Parking lot sign at Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, reads: “This way to the Nurs- 


ery. Compact cars please park here.” 
Quote 


Small Miracle 


A wife whose self-appointed mission 
in life was to‘nake her husband into a 
better man succeeded with the aid of 
her pastor in getting him to accompany 
her to church 

One day the cleric met her on the 
street and asked if this new habit had 
made any visible change in her hus 
band. 

“Indeed it has, Reverend,” she re 
plied. “Now he shaves on Sundays.” 


Wall Street Journs 





Answers to Lost Week's Crossword Purzle 
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Fascinating work—if you can get it. To land a job as a 
Radar Specialist, you need training. The kind of training 
you get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Field Artillery 
Radar Operation is one possibility. There’s also Motor 
Mechanics, Ordnance Supply, Medical Laboratory Pro- 


GRADUATE 


cedures, Guided Missile Maintenance, Aircraft Repair— 
to narne a few. Your Army recruiter can give you a de- 
tailed description of any specific Graduate Specialist 
course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you eniist. Without obligation 


SPECIALIGT PROGRAM 
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Most Popular Boy 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


What a great guy! And with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, you're guaranteed a 
great shot—or a new roll of film free! 
This is the film for better pictures 

rain or shine.) In extremely poor light, 
use Super Hypan®—the world’s fastest 


fine grain black and white film. For sen- 
sational color shots—-Anscochrome® and 
Super Anscochrome. Don’t just ask for 
film ask for Ansco Film, a brand you 
know! Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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Better Readers 


Despite 


Johnny 


the familiar complaint that 
today’s elementary 
readers than 


can't read 


school pupils are better 
their counterparts of 20 years ago, ac- 
cording to noted reading expert Arthur 
1. Gates 

Gates, professor emeritus at Teach 
Univ., told the 


Chicago of the 


ers College, Columbia 


mnual meeting in 
tesearch Asso 
children, by the 
middle of the 


than six months 


American Educational 
that 
thes 
fifth grade, are 
ihe ad oft 
youngsters of 
Cates 


he made to develop new 


ciation, today’s 


tine reach the 
more 
similar-aged same-1.Q 
ago 

recent 


20 +vears 
reported on a study 
norms for 
his widely-used Gates Reading Tests 
His study compared test scores of chil- 
1957 1937 
Among the findings 


dren in with those in 
>From grades two through six, the 1937 
children showed superior reading abil- 
But this 


that the 


at various grade levels 
the fact 
1937 children were older 

When the the 1957 


vere compared with 1937 children of 


ites 


was largely due to 


scores of group 
chronological age, it 
that the 1957 
superior in reading ability 


the same was 


found youngsters were 
except dur 
ng first grade 
POn the 


ibourt 


the 1957 pupils were 
ahead at the be- 
wr ace four nearly SIX 
ahead at the start of grade 
five, and more than six months ahead 
in the middle of the fifth grade 

PThe superiority of the 1957 children 
vas least in speed tests (the 1957 pu 

thre ind a half 
thead in this category), but Gates said 


that 


iveTake 
five months 


rnning ot 


months 


ils were months 
“today's children are 
with getting the 

vl i than 


wader 
ite f speed 


more con- 


' “«l 
red 


meaning in 


vith i high 


hier ing 


Teaching Revolution 


4 new 
teaching is one of the characteristics 


demand for excellence in 
of the present “revolution” in Ameri- 
Ameérican 
Teacher Education 
nonth in Chicago 


can education, the Associa- 
thon of Colles s tor 


was told last 


“While 
recruited young people of high intel 
lectual ability pat 
terns that contribu- 
tons Dr 
the Univ 
told the convention 


other fields have rigorously 
and offered career 
reward quality 
Lindley ]. Stiles 
of Wisconsin's school of edu 
“the teach 
limped along 
anyone, in- 


dean of 


cahon 
ing profession has 


content to admit almost 
cluding rejects from other professional 
fields ; 

Thanks to the 


this is now being changed 


‘revolution,” he said 
Now being 
sought as teachers are “young men and 
women with quality minds, broad lib 
eral preparation, penetrating scholar 
ship in subject fields, and highly re- 
fined ethical values, as well as superb 
personal and human traits . . 

Other characteristics of 
revolution and their 
cording to Stiles 
PNew designs for 


emerging 


the current 
significance, ac- 


mstruction are 


(such as team teaching), 


which make greater use of the talents 
of teachers. 
> Electronic 
ing developed, which “loom as a threat 


teachers 


aids to teaching are be 


to many particularly thos« 
who have taken their mission casually 
and who are still employing 19th cen 
tury instructional procedures The 
availability of such excellent televi 
sion teaching (as “Continental Class 
room”) makes a class period spent with 
unskilled, and uninspiring 
educational 


an immature, 
teacher an inexcusable 
practice.” 

>The 
in learning, which encourages student 
initiative and aims to break traditional 
“lock-step” procedures that tend to 
“bore the bright discourage the 
slow” pupil. 

The general up-dating and reorgani 
zation of course content. “To keep 
content up-to-date, teachers must be 
well-grounded initially in their fields 


new emphasis on self-direction 


and 


Newbery and Caidecott Winners 


Island of the Blue Dolphins, by Scott O'Dell (Houghton Mifflin) is the winner of 
the 1961 Newbery award as the “most distinguished contribution to American lit 


erature for children.” Baboushka and the Three Kings, illustrated by 


Nic holas 


Sidjakov (Parnassus Press), has won the Caldecott medal as the “most distir 


guished American picture book.” Prize winners were selected by the Children’s 


Services Division of the American Library Association from children’s books pub 


lished in 1960 


The awards will be presented to the winning author and artist 


SPRING BOOK BAZAAR ISSUE 
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of specialization and must continue 
their scholarship while teaching. No 
longer can one high school teacher be 
expected to teach three or four dif- 
ferent subjects.” The emphasis now is 
on specialization in one comprehensive 
field, such as English or social studies, 
or in two closely related fields, such 
as mathematics and physics. 


Spur to Quality 


clear of the controversial 
Scarsdale, N.Y., 
advisory committee has proposed that 
the local schools adopt a unique plan 
to recognize outstanding teaching serv- 
ice and to increase the professional 
usefulness of staff members. 

The plan was drafted by a commit- 
tee of citizens and educators, which 
included Scarsdale school superintend- 
ent Harold Howe II as an ex officio 
member 

It provides for “special compensa- 
tion awards” of $500 each, which 
would be added to the present $4,700 


Steering 
term “merit pay,” a 


to $10,800 basic salary range. The 
awards would go to teachers regard- 
less of their academic degrees or place 
on the salary ladder. (A _ previous 
Scarsdale merit pay plan gave such 
increases only to those on the top 
rung.) Teachers could receive as much 
as $2,500 a year in special compen- 
sation, subject to periodic review 

In addition, the plan offers “school 
improvement fellowships” and “special 
project grants.” The fellowships would 
go to selected teachers to enable them 
to undertake importance 
to their schools, as well as to them- 
Such undertakings might in- 
summer study at a university 


projects of 


selves. 
clude 
(with all expenses and partial salary) ; 
leave from the 
classroom to work on curriculum proj- 


a three-month paid 
ects; or a years service in a foreign 
school (with travel expenses and sup 
plementary salary ) 

Project grants would provide more 
modest allowances—for attendance at 
workshops or writing of books or articles 

Elsewhere on the merit pay front, 
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there were these developments: 
>L.G. Baum, president of the Summit, 
N.J., school board, reporting on that 
system's rating plan, said that the 
“merits . far outweigh the de- 
merits.” But he conceded that many 
improvements are still necessary in the 
plan, which is now in its second yea 
adding that “when it comes to judg- 
ing people's behavior we all know 
there is no perfect way.” 

Baum spoke at a meeting of the 
Central New York School Board Institute 
Univ. On the same pro- 
gram two New York 
tendents and their differing views un- 
long controversy over 


at Syracuse 
were superin- 
derscored the 
salary ratings 

“As I look at the choices,” said Dr 
Fred B. Painter of Brighton, “I must 
conclude that the ‘merit principle’ ap- 
peals to my sense of logic, justice, and 
fair play more than the principles of 
‘individual bargaining’ or 
egalitarianism.’ ” 

However, Dr 
the North 


‘automatic 


Franklyn S$ 
Central 


Barry of 


Svracuse Schools 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 











69 Britannica fills the spaces 
your book budget can’t! 


] ypaedia Brit innica are equivalent 


> 7 | 

{ Ene An investment in Britannica fhe reference stand 
i libbras ft | 000 books world is an nvestment in the best Your students I 
use Britannica more because it covers more hig! 


vet they cost less than one-tenth 
much. Britannica gi 


gives your students the 
thority of world recognized leaders in every field vet its ject 
3,000,000 words cost just $6.48 per million 
fi 


knowledge and 


s more thoroughly than anv other reference 
much lower complete 

' 

itl CSS comprehensive reterences 


»t 


the ost a thoritative the 


reterence set 4 


TTS 
the most useabk ou can provide 
En yclopaedia Britannica is equiva- Britannica ofters 
w of 7 


r.00 regul ur reference books. No other 


1 CATOCTISIVE ly ind economi ally kept up to- En vc lopae dia Britat 
ur students 


vou il incomparable com ! 
qualit quantity and economy. Invest in the latest editi 


it 


mica i 


is certainly your best 
budget bargain! 


Che reference standard of the world” 


BENCYCLOPAE DIA BRITANNICA 


information prepared especially for librarians, send a post card to John R. Rowe 
vil Director, Dept. 232-ED, Ency S ctaeinad Britannica, 425 N. Michigan, Chi 
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said that his experiences with merit 
plans have shown that they “do little 
to improve the quality of teaching and 
are often hazardous to the so-called 
instructional or teaching climate.” 

Forrest Rozzell, executive secretary 
of the Arkansas Education Association 
told a meeting sponsored by The Na- 
tion's Schools that he did not know of 
a single school district in the nation 
where merit rating actually realized its 
“alleged purpose: to identify superior 
teachers and to pay them accordingly.” 
The “grand strategy,” he said, is to use 
merit ratings as an excuse for not pay 
ing all teachers adequate salaries 


Art on Tour 


An added bonus is being given 45 
winners of special awards in the Scho- 
lastic Magazines Art Awards programs 
of 1958, 1959. and 1960. Their work 
has gone on an exhibition tour under 
the auspices of Hallmark Cards 

The 45 paintings, considered the 
most outstanding works from among 
107 winners of $100 Hallmark Honor 
Prizes in those three first 
exhibited as a local educational project 
by the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art in Kansas City. The exhi- 
bition was so well received that Hall- 
mark exhibition of the 
paintings at other institutions 

This exhibition of Scholastic paint 
ings is in addition to a traveling show 
of all 41 paintings which received Hall 


years were 


arranged for 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


mark Honor Awards in the 1957 com- 
petition. The 1957 paintings have been 
shown in 18 different areas. 
Scholastic Magazines’ 34th annual 
National High School Art Exhibition 
will be held in the Chrysler Salon in 
New York City May | through May 12 


Teen Reading 


A nation-wide survey of specialists 
in young adult reading in 46 big city 
high school and publi- libraries has 
named 20 books the “Interesting Adult 
Books of 1960 for Young People.” 

Announced by the Young Adult 
Services Division of the American Li 
brary Association, they are 

Born Free, a Lioness of Twe Worlds 
by Ioy Adamson. (Pantheon) 

Dr. Schweitzer of Lambarene by 
( Harper) 

From 1900 to the 
Walter Lord. 


Norman Cousins 

The Good Years 
First World War by 
Harper ) 

Grant Moves South by Bruce Catton. 
Little ) 

The Kingdom Within by 
Caulfield. (Harper) 

The Long Haul by 
Rayner. (McCraw 

The Lovely World of Richi-san by 
Allan R. Bosworth Harper ) 

Man High by David G. Simons, with 
Don A. Schnanche. { Doubleday) 

Mistress of Mellyn by Victoria Holt. 
Doubleday ) 

The Night They Burned the 


Cenevieve 


Denys Arthur 


Moun- 








Scholastic Art Awards paintings on exhibition at Nelson Art Gallery, Kansas City, 
draw the attention of James E. Seidelmoan (left), education director of gallery and 
former Art Awards scholarship winner, and Viadimir Visson of New York, director of 
exhibitions for Wildenstein Galleries and director of Hallmark Art Awards. The 
45 paintings, chosen from 1958-59-60 competitions, are now on an exhibition tour 





SURVIVAL 
... @ typical 
SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE 
UNIT for grade 10 $ 


i 


“We are caught up 
in winds that blow 
every which way. 

And in the hullabaloo, 
thinking man is driven 
to ponder which way 
he is being blown.” 


—Admiral Richard E. Byrd 








Moments of crisis bring out the true measure of a 
man. Faced with desperate peril, Admiral Byrd, and 
others like him, have discovered unsuspected inner re- 
sources...a quickened intelligence, superhurnan en- 
durance, unquenchable hope and faith in a power 
greater than themselves. 


In the Scuovastic Lrrerature Unit — SURVIVAL 
— students explore the reactions of men and women in 
meeting myriad threats to existence — physical, social, 
moral. Through books of high adventure like Byrd's 


Created by 


Alone, Kon-Tiki, Anne Frank’s Diary, The Good Earth, 
teen-agers come to grips with key questions: “How can 
I face problems of survival?” “What qualities must man 
have if he is to prevail?” 


With every ScHotastic Lirerature Unit, English 
takes on new vitality and meaning. Each Unrr _ pro- 
vides abundant books. . . arresting ideas ...a wealth of 
practical classroom aids for the teaching of literature 
and related language skills. Write today for full infor- 
mation. No cost or obligation, of course. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES AND BOOK SERVICES 
33 West 42 Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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tain by Thomas A. Dooley. (Farrar) 

Night Without End by Alistair 
MacLean. (Doubleday) 

Ring the Night Bell; the Autobiog- 
raphy of a Surgeon by Paul Budd 
Magnuson, edited by Finley Peter 
Dunne, Jr. (Little) 

Storm the Last Rampart by 
Taylor. (Lippincott) 

To Kill a Mockingbird by 
Lee. (Lippincott) 

To Moscow—And Beyond by Harri- 
son Salisbury. (Harper) 

Trustee From the Toolroom by Nevil 
Shute Norway. (Morrow) 

Wait Till Next Year: the Life Story 
of Jackie Robinson by Carl T. Rowan 


David 


Harper 


and Jackie Robinson. (Random) 
The Waste Makers by Vance Pack- 
ard. (McKay) 

Watcher in the Shadows, a Novel 
by Geoffrey Household. (Little) 
The Yellow Brick Road by 

beth Cadell. (Morrow) 


Eliza- 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


Profits in Prose, by Langley Carleton 
Keyes, in the January, 1961, Harvard 
Business Review. Weaknesses in writ- 
ten communication are “losing money 
for management hand over fist,” says 
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Naval Battles and Heroes 

The story of America’s naval heroes — the 
ships they manned, the guns they used — 
from the early skirmishes of the Revolution 
through the victory at Leyte Gulf in World 
War II. Full-color maps, photographs, paint- 
ings, drawings. 

Men of American Science 

and Invention 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this fas- 
cinating story of America’s history as a 
nation of inventors. 


Discoverers of the New World 


An exciting word-and-picture account of the 
dauntless men — Columbus, Cabot, Balboa, 
Magellan, De Soto, Drake and all the rest — 
who explored and charted America. 


Trappers and Mountain Men 


The thrilling saga of the explorers and trap- 
pers who opened the North American 
wilderness. ( March) 
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American Heritage 
Junior Library 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Exciting, well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. 
Every two months new titles are released. Each book illustrated in color and 
black-and-white. Grades 5 to Jr. H.S. List $5.05. Each, net $3.79 





Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencrajt Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS 
Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Thomas Jefferson and his Worid 


The life and times of the third President of 
the United States, with 180 illustrations in- 
cluding many of his own architectural 
sketches. 


Pirates of the Caribbean 
The story of the buccaneers who terrorized 
the Spanish Main. (April) 


The Story of Yankee Whaling 

A rousing account of the great days of whal- 
ing, from Nantucket to the South Seas to the 
Antarctic. 


Indians of the Plains 

The complete story of the American Indians 
who hunted Buffalo from the Canadian bor- 
der to Southwest Texas, from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies. 


Railroads in the Days of Steam 
Color paintings, photographs and drawings 
illustrate this history of America’s railroads. 


— 
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the author. His appeal to executives to 
improve written expression should 
make a good “sales pitch” for your 
students of composition. Also of inter- 
est: the list of 13 books which the 
author recommends for reading by ex- 
ecutives interested in improving writ- 
ing skills—and why he chose them. The 
books: The Elements of Style (by 
William Strunk, Jr. and E.B. White), 
English Prose Style (Herbert Read), 
A New Way to Better English (Rudolf 
Flesch), Walden, The Education of 
Henry Adams, Treasure Island, The 
Forsyte Saga, The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, Grapes of Wrath, The Old Man 
and the Sea, The Summing Up 
(Maugham), The Second Tree from 
the Corner (E.B. White), The 
Years with Ross (Thurber). 

The Tyranny of Maultiple-Choice 
Tests, by Banesh Hoffmann, in the 
March Harper's. There is “melancholy 
“significant flaws” in 
widely-used multiple-choice tests 
the author, and “testing in this coun 
try is too crucial an activity to be ac 
cepted on trust.” He 
“defective” questions from the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test and the Science 
Achievement Test as examples 
challenges the College Board to de- 
fend them. He also urges formation 
of a “distinguished” national board to 
measure the worth of 
“in the public interest.” 


In Brief 


PNames in the News: President Eisen- 
hower has sent one of his oil paintings 
to Abilene (Kan.) H.S., from which 
he graduated in 1909. The painting 
requested by the student council, will 
be placed in the lobby of the school . 

Arthur S. Flemming, former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
the Univ 


and 


evidence” of 


Savs 


cites several 


and 


current tests 


been named president of 
of Oregon 


>The fourth nationwide observance of 
Teaching Career Month gets under 
way this April. The National Educa- 
tion Association, coordinator of the ob 
servance, says its objective is to drama- 
tize the importance of the teacher in 
American life, and to spotlight the re- 
cruitment, preparation, and retention of 
outstanding youngsters in the profes 
sion. A special Teaching Career Month 
Kit is available from the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6 
D.C. (single copies, 50 cents; quantity 
discounts ) 


Thirteen national organizations have 
Educa 
tional Media Council, with headquar 
Michigan State Univ. Its 
objective: to collect and coordinate in 


joined forces to form a new 
ters at 


formation about audio-visual materials 
Continued on page 22-T) 





reminder of the past an open-air m arket p lace such as you'll see in many cities and towns across Canada 


The Canadian Scene 


There’s something wonderful about a city —and 
Canadian cities are no exception. History-steeped 
Quebec where French tradition blends with new 
world vitality. Vancouver, blessed with blue 
Pacific, a Canadian Rockies backdrop and the 
summer-long International Festival of the Arts. 
All across this big, wide beautiful country you’ll 
wander along highways and byways of breath- 
taking splendor. Plenty of opportunity for diver- 
sion along the way, too; for the do-it-yourselfer, 
facilities for every summer sport imaginable. 
Visit friendly, fascinating Canada this year— 
wherever you stay, however you come—you’ll 
have a holiday to remember. 


FREE! rhe Canadian Vacation Pack- | summer covests 
age and the pamphiet, Summer Courses 
n Canada, the /atter containing a 
genera/ outline of the various summer 
courses, including arts and crafts, to be 
conducted in the provinces of Canada 

this season 

Lakh heh thee ra aw! 4 

—4 “4 . 

: 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT : 


TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
Please send the Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit to 


NAME 
ADDRE 


: 
iJ 
. 
4 
H TAT 
“~ aTA E 
Quebec City, historic sentinel of the St. Lawrence H : 
: coupon on any postcard or enclose in er 
: 
: 
: 
i 


D-7-03-02 


Camadla...the wonderful world at your doorstep! 
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Ne BOOKS, wonderful books, 
beautiful books, informative books, 
provocative books, entertaining books 
.. . they're all going to be making their 
appearance this spring . . . fresh from 
the presses of the publishers. Here are 
some of the titles available. If book is 
suitable for specific age group, this is 
noted in parentheses. 


HISTORY 

Inferno at Petersburg, by Henry Pleas- 
ants, Jr., and George H. Straley 
(Chilton, $3.95). Dramatizes mining 
of the center of Confederate fortifica- 
tions at Petersburg, Va., during Civil 
War. 

4 Yankee Private’s Civil War, by Robert 
Hale Strong (Regnery, $3.95). A 
penetrating firsthand account of a 
19-year-old farm boy's wartime ex- 
periences and thoughts. 

Father Abraham's Children, by Frank 
Woodward (Wayne University Press, 
$6.50). Story of troops from Mich- 
igan from early at Fort Sum- 
of Jefferson Davis 
Civil War (Golden 

A picture over 400 of 

Pictures 


days 
ter to capture 

The 
Press 
them 
originally done for illustrated week- 
lies of the time 

When They Burned the White House, 
by Andrew Tully (Simon and Schus 
ter, $3.95 Story of the capture of 
Washington bv the British the 
burning of the White House 

( harge! The Story of the Battle 
Juan Hill, by Colonel A. C. M 
Longmans, $3.95 

The Battle of Midway, by 
stein 
story of the 
American and 
Midway Island 

Valta Convoy, by Peter Shankland and 
Anthony Hunder Ives, Washburn 
$4 Dramatic story of | S. tanker 
S. S. Ohio part of convoy that saved 
Malta 

\ History ot the Cold War. by 
Lukacs Doubleday $3.95) 


book to trace struggle 


American 
$15 
and 


text account 


and 


of San 
Azoy 


Irving Wer 
Gri 


| $2.75 


( rowell ping 
struggle between the 


Japanese navies off 


John 

First 

between Rus 

sia and America during the last 15 
years 

Capital Without a Country, by Sabra 
Holbrook (Coward-McCann,. $2.75) 
The Berlins: free West 
Communist-controlled East 
(Ages 10-15 

The Edge of the Sword (Putnam's 
$7.50). Account of air, military, and 
naval campaigns in Arab-Israeli war 

November, 1947, and July, 


two and 


sectors. 


between 
1949. 
The Story of American Statehood, by 
Dana Lee Thomas ( Funk, $4.95). The 
development of our 50 states. 
American History: A Survey, by Richard 
N. Current, T. Harry Williams, and 
Frank Freidel (Knopf, $12). U. S. 


history from its beginnings to the 
present. 

Frederic Remington's Own West, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
ington (Dial, $7.50). The West in 
frontier days vividly depicted. 

Naval Battles and Heroes (American 
Heritage, $3.5v). History of the U. S. 
Navy from the tiny fleet of 1775 to 
the nuclear ships of the 1960's. (10 
and up) 

Wonders of Inventions, by Mary Gra- 
ham Bonner (Lantern Press, $2.95). 
History of inventions and their sig- 
nificance at the time of discovery as 
well as at the present. (9 to 14) 

More Hands for Men, by Cornelia 
Spencer (John Day, $3.50). The 
Industrial Revolution and what it 
did to the lives of millions of 
ple. (Teen-age) 

Ordeal by Ice, selected and edited by 
Farley Mowat (Atlantic Monthly- 
Little, Brown, $6.50). True 
of brave men who explored Arctic 
wastes to find the famed Northwest 


peo 


stories 


Passage 

Abandoned by A. L Todd (McCraw- 
Hill, $5.95 Story of the ill-fated 
Greeley Expedition 1881-1584) 
which attempted to reach the North 
Pole. 


HISTORY IN FICTION 

Manila Galleon, by F. Van Wyck Mason 
Little, Brown, $5.59 The round 
the-world 1740-1744 ot 


Anson in search 


voyage 
( ommodore Ceorge 
# the fabulous galleon 
ure Adult 
Days of Gold by 
VW wld $4.50 
rough and ready background of Daw- 
son City Klondike 
Adult 
The Winter 
Haines 
$3.95 


rich in treas 


Irwin R. Blacker 
Novel set against the 


and rush 


gold 


Wister 
Brown, 


War, by William 

Atlantic-Little, 

Indian fighting in Montana 
lerritory. (Adult 

1 Touch of Magic, by Betty Cavanna 
Westminster, $2.95). Story of Rev 
olutionary War times, through the 
eyes of Hannah, daughter of a seam- 
stress 

The Bells of Rye, by Richard Church 
(John Day, $3.50). Story of bold 
campaign of English townspeople to 
recover bells from church tower in 
Rye, stolen by French. (12 and up) 

Fire in the Wind, by Elizabeth Baker 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3). Young Jeff 
Bellinger helps track down 
horse thieves before the Chicago fire 
begins. (10 to 14) 

Aidan and the Strolling Players, by 


some 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Spring Book Roundup 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Frederick Grice (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $3). Tale of boy who joins 
a troupe of strolling players in Eng- 
land of 150 years ago. 


BIOGRAPHY 

I Walked with Heroes, by Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo (Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, $5). The fighter for Philippine 
independence, and Pulitzer Prize 
winner, recalls his eventful boyhood, 
his days as a student at Columbia 
University, his work for the Philip 
pines before and after independence, 
and his work for the U. N 

Builders of Emerging Nations, by Vera 
Micheles Dean (Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, $5). A collection ol 
graphies of 18 national leaders 

Sukarno, Nasser, Nehru 

told mans re 
gional background. 

Citizen of New Salem, by Paul Horgan 
(Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, $3.75). 
4 moving chronicle of young Abra- 

from New Salem flat 

boatman to Springfield counselor-at- 


bio 
Tito, 
Castro and 


others against each 


ham Lincoln 


law 
The Real Abraham 
hard H. Luthin ( Prentice 
Fresh, authentic details 
coln’s life 
Newton D 


Lincoln, by Rein 
Hall, $10 


about I in 


Baker, by ( H 
World, $6). Baker, Secretar, rf 
War under Wilson leading 
udvocate of 1 Ss 
Ls igue of Nations 
Hearst, by W. A 
$6.50). Lively biography 
Randolph Hearst, mil 


tvcoon and poli 


Cramer 


was i 


entry into the 


Swanberg 
} 


Citizen 
Scribner's 
of William 
lionaire newspaper 
tician. 

The 


corn 


Making of an Insurgent (Capri 

Books $] 25 

of Fiorello La Guardia, fighting Con 

and colorful New York 
City mayor. (Adult) 

The Man with the Miraculous Hands 
by Joseph Kessel (Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy, $3.95). Biography of Felix 
Kersten, whose influence 

Heinrich Himmler 
saving thousands of lives 
World War LIL (Adult) 

Michael Faraday and the Electric Dy 
namo, by Charles Paul May (Watts, 
$1.95). Story 
who became one of the world’s most 
honored scientists. (9 to 12) 

The Three Worlds of Boris Pasternak, 
by Robert Payne (Coward-McCann, 


Autobiography 


gressman 


ovetT pa 
tient resulted in 


during 


of a blacksmith’s son 


Hardy R. Finch is chairman of the 
English Department at Greenwich 
(Conn.) H. § 
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NAVAL BATTLES 


AND HEROES 


$4.50). Portrait 


nak the poet, no 


in depth of Paster 
t, and political 
figure. 
The Vueen Mary b 
Jack Frost 


this large line 


Neil 
John Day, 


to be 


and 
How 


and 


Potter 
$4.50). 
cane built 
what events have transpired during 
its lifetime 
Patrick Henry, Fire brand of the 
olution, by Nardi Reeder (¢ 
(Little, Brown, $3.75 
count of the Virginian ll to 15 
Stephen Crane by Ruth Francher 
(¢ rowell $2 75 Life ot the 
Red Badge 


Ret 
iumpion 


Spirited ac 


writer 
of ( out 


who wrote The 


ever gong to wat 1] 


t 

[ lysse 5 S Crant 

( oward M { itith 
15) 

Douglas MacArthur, b 
berg (Coward-McCann 
to 15 

Browning, World's Greatest Gi 
by Gertrude Hecke: 
Day, $3). Excit 
ons inventor 

Zebulon Pike, by Leonard Wibberles 
(Funk and Wagnalls. $2.95 Bi 
ography of soldier and explore: 
traced the 
source and explore 

Purchase 

The Red Schoendienst Story, by Gen 
Schoor (Coward-McCann. $2.95) 
Red's long fight to overcome tube 
culosis and his stardom in 
major league baseball. 

The Frank Gifford Story, by Don Smith 
(Putnam's $2.95). Story of New York 
Giants’ backfield star 
years was torgotten 
school squad, 

Pope Pius XII; The World Shepherd 
(Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, $1.95) 
Story of Eugenio Pacelli, who aspired 
only to be a parish priest. 

Louis Agassiz, by Louise Hall Thorp 
(Little, Brown, $3.95). Story of the 
adventurous scientist. 

Famous Men of Science, by Sarah K. 


Alfred Stein 
$2.95 L1 


make ! 
John 
“we ip 


W inde 


story of the 


vho 
Mississippi River to its 


| parts of Louis 


. 3 
ana 


rise to 


who for two 


man of high 


Bolton 
(¢ rowell 


Barbara 
$3.50) 


with more emphasis on modern sci 


Lovell Cline 
4 revised edition 


and 


entists 
Light a 
Lic gler { John Day 
ilized story of 
Dowell, one of the 
the United States 
McCormick: Farm Boy, by La 
vinia Dobler of Scholastic 
Bobbs-Me rrill $1.95 


story of the inventor of the 


Little Elsie Reif 
Fiction 
Mary M« 


first social work 


Lamp, by 
$3.25 


young 


ers m 
Cyrus 
Magazine . 
Delightful 

first suc 

cessful reapet 
De Witt Clinton 

Widdemer 

Life ot a 
7 and up 
Newton 
Science. by 
$2.95). Lif 
lish physic ist 
Wende ll Holmes Ji by 
trew Dunham Bobbs Merrill 
account of the 
Justice of | S 
7 and up) 


(7 and up 

by Mabe! Cleveland 
Bobbs-Merrill, $1.95 

popular politic il leader 

Mods rvi 
Watts 


Eng 


Mastermind of 
David C. Knight 
story of the 

9 to 12 


| saa 


great 


Olives Mon 
$1.95 

brilliant 
Supreme 


Engaging 
Associate 
(ourt 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

The Milky Way Galaxy, by Ben Bova 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, $5 
How men have the 
riddle of the 

The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Science. 

(Basic Books, $15 
clear picture of 


tried to solve 


stars 
by Isaac Asimov 
two volumes ) \ 


modern science, its basic ideas, im 


and signifi 


intelli 


portant deve lopme nts 


cance in our life today. (For 
gent teen-agers 

New Worlds Through the Microscope 
by Robert Disraeli (Viking, $4). How 
to look for specimens and see them 
under the microscope 

Probing the Atmosphere by Louis 
Wolfe (Putnam's, $2.95). The his- 
tory of meteorology, and how metero- 
rology helps everyone today. (10 to 


15) 


Alchemy to Atoms, by Ellsworth New- 


comb and Hugh Kenny (Putnam’s, 


9-T 


$2.95). The story of chemistry, with 
considerable attention to the electron 
and atomic energy. 

Basi 
Physic ; 


Science and Discovery Series 
Books) including 
Today, by O. R. Frisch ($4.50 
What Is Relativity? by L. D. Landau 
and J. S. Rumber; Galileo and the 
Scientific Revolution ($3.50 
The Long Road to Man, by 
L. Lehrman ($3.95 ( Teen-age 
adult) 

Mathematics 
by George O 
$2.75). Clear 
developments in mathematic 5 to 
12) 

Shadows, by Irving and Ruth Adler 
(John Day, $2). Shadows in measur 
ing, in ec lipse s, and in X-ray pictures 
7 to 10) 

The City Under the 
ton (Duell, Sloane 
Science-fiction 


Atomic 


and 
Robert 


' 
na 


The Language of Science 
Smith 
lively treatment of the 


Putnam s 


Sea, by Felix Sut 
and Pearce, $3) 


} 


Varn about a young 


visits his 


lab 


American scientist who 


country’s secret underseas city 


und saves it from disasters Teen 


a 
age 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Here are some outstanding new books 


for younger readers. The publisher's 


designation of the age suitability is 

noted in parenthe SES 

The Adventures of Hedvig and Lollie, 
by Anna H. Hayes The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., $3.50). Hlustrated by 
Carl A. Orrin. Two litth 


accompany their aunt and uncle to a 


‘ girls 
Danish girl 


pioneer home in ¢ ottonwood Canyon 
in southern Idaho. (8 to 12 

Abe Lincoln's Birthday, by Wilma 
Pitchford Hays Coward-Mc6 
$2.68). The story of just one day in 
young Abe's life his 12th birthday 
(S to 12 

Edward and thu 


init 


Horse, by Ann Rand 


and Olle Eksell (Harcourt, Brace, $3 
A little city boy just the 
right horse, tries to bring it into his 
apartment building! (4 to 8 

The First Easter Rabbit, b Hertha 
Pauli (Ives Washburn, $2.95). How 
a little rabbit became the frst Easter 
Rabbit when St 
visited an Italian island 

Hou Many Bears? by 


(Putnam's, $2.52) 


disc oveTs 


Francis otf — Assisi 

6 to 9 

Zirbe s 
Jack 
they 


They see 


Laura 
Jane and 
hope to see three bears when 
the National Park 

many more: ten! (6 to 8 
Huge Harold, by Bill Peet (Houghton, 

Mifflin, $3). Harold is a rabbit who 


a problem: He 


go to 


has can never stop 
growing! (4 to 8) 

I'm Hiding, by Myra Cohn Livingston 
(Harcourt, Brace, $1.95) 
ing verses, the child’s game of hiding 
is fun. (4 to 8) 

Inside You and Me, by Eloise 


Phe (cise 


In charm 


Fain 


turn page 
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PARE EERIE ETE EEE TEETER LLL Lhe 


There’s Still Time to Plan for a 
SPRING BOOK BAZAAR! 














We ve 
past mo 


nore br 


new display items this school year! The 
Put Reading Into Orbit 


ilable 


iv 
The 2 new ones tor spring are 
play type, permitting the affixing of book 
jackets in 
Carpet” and the other “Family 
Parade 
books tor bovs 
years of age, while the latter has spaces 
for display of book jackets for all ages— 
from the little ones who love Fairy Tales 
all the way up to adult books for Mother 


Magi 
Be Me rk 


und Dad 


Our comple te 
everything 


been doing just that during the 


nth and have 


wok 


elves 


bazaar except the books them 
The first item in the coupon be- 
low details the contents of our complete 
packet. Individual items may still be 
purchased and they, too, are listed in 
the coupon along with their prices. 
Check off our book bazaar Kit or, if 
already purchased some of the 
kit materials = new items individu- 
illy as you need them perhaps the 
Jumbo packet of new jackets, the new 
posters, or new letters spelling out 
B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. Be sure to fill 
in your name and the address to which 
you want your material shipped. Enclose 
remittance or a purchase order 
with instructions on how we are to bill 
ibout the materials ordered 


! for the 
Then mail your completed order to us 


come up with 2 


ind new posters making 3 
still 
fall 


, 
ars- 


poster 1s 
this past 


the 


it was new 
you ve 


blank spaces. One is called 
The former 


ind girls from 9 to 18 


suggests 


SCHOO 


Int lude s s¢ hool 


kit 


need 


just 


vou tor a successful 


Book Bazaars, 
Scholastic Teacher 


33 W. 


42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. 
| enclose $ 


Nome 
Title 
Address 


City — 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


New 1961 Book Bazoor pocket (which includes 3 scripts, 28-pp Manual giving 
the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, 3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling Book 
Bazcor, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and new book 
Jackets) “ $2.50 for the pocket 


Jumbo pocket of 50 new book jackets for disploy purposes; recommended book 
lists and list of book suppliers “ $1.00 


‘How To Make Sales Soar At School Book Bazcors, 
actual experiences “ 50¢ 


MAGIC CARPET 
Brand new “FAMILY BOOK PARADE” woll poster 
PUT READING INTO ORBIT” poster (9'%4" x 30”) @ 
Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢ 

“When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 
Jr.-Sr. H.S. grades) @ 25¢ 
Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall 


Manual, based on Book 


Fair sponsors 
43” x 33”) @ 25¢ 
43” « 33") @ 
25¢ 


Brand new wall poster 


25¢. 
Quiz Business” script 
25¢. 
“Happy Among Books” script 
or over-door display @ 50¢. 
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Turner and Carroll Lane Fenton 
(John Day, $2.81). A child’s intro- 
duction to the human body. (5 to 9) 
Kendy's Monkey Business, by Therese 
Sherman (Ariel, $2.95). Nine-year- 
old Kendy has an eventful life afte: 
she adopts a pet monkey. (8 to 11) 
Let's Go to a Rocket Base, by Michael 
Chester (Putnam’s, $1.86). An excit- 
ing trip to a rocket base with many 
firsthand details. (7 to 11) 
The Magic Fishbone, by Charles Dick- 
ens, retold by Jean Lee Latham 
Bobbs-Merrill, $1.95). A seven-year 
old magic fishbone 
which brings her happiness. Illus 
trated by Pablo Ramirez. (6 to 10) 
The Mailbox Trick, by Scott Corbett 
Little, Brown, $2.95). Lrrepressible 
Kerby Maxwell's letters to neighbors 


princess has a 


ind to the governor involve him in 

some difficult situations. (8 to 12 
The Most Frightened Hero, by Eugen 

Fern (Coward-McCann, $3.29). Dun 
Scot afraid 
to climb, shows real courage 


can, a city-bred who is 

when 

friend is lost on the 
tain. (6 to 9) 

On Arctic Ice, by Frederick Machetanz 
Scribner's, $2.50). A favorite 
of Alaska, again in print, involving 
a young Eskimo and his sled dog 
8 to 12) 

Please Don't Feed Horace, by Abne: 
Graboff (Dial, $2.95). Horace, a 


hippopotamus at the zoo, eats every 


his best moun 


story 


thing tossed to him by visitors, but 
with painful results. (5 to 8) 
Pony Tales, selected by Nancy Ding 
Doubleday, $1 Attrac 
tively illustrated old nursery rhymes 
about horses and ponies. (3 to 6) 
Roderick, by Harry Behn (Harcourt, 
Brace World, $2.75). When 
the woodland home of the crows is 
no more, a the 
flock to safety 
The 
Koenig 


man Watson 


and 

young crow leads 

(8 to 12) 

Seven Special Cats, by Richard 

(World, $2.75). A cat and 

her six kittens cause all kinds of ex 

citement for the people of New York 
City 5 up) 

The Snow Queen, by Martha Bennett 
King (Rand, MeNally, $1.50). A 
beautiful new version of the famous 
Hans Christian Andersen tale 

The Tidy Hen, by Antony Groves 
Raines (Harcourt, Brace, and World, 
$2.75). Olga, a tidy, small black hen, 
tries to help a little girl become a 
tidy person. 

Tony Plays with Sounds, by Jane R. 
Spooner (John Day, $2.81). Exercises 
and games to help children improve 
their speech through sound play. 

Who Lives in This Meadow? by Glenn 
O. Blough (Whittlesey House, $2.50). 
Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. A 
fascinating trip into a meadow where 
all kinds of animal life can be seen. 
(6 to 10) 
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- WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Feature—Issues Be- 
First Aid for 


> National Affairs 
fore Congress, No. 6 
the Dollar p. 6) 


World Affairs Feature— Disarmament 
Is Time Running Out? (p. 10) 
Week—Teen 
Ne i) York 
Forum (p. 14 


Forum Topic of the 
Agers and Disarmament 


Herald 


The American Image—America’s Busy 
Leisure p. 16 


Tribune 


History Behind the Headlines— 
Churchill's Ghost Voice p. 9 


March of Events—Review of 
News at Press Time p IS 


Late 


First Aid for Dollar (p. 6) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


Today the dollar is the great medium 
international exe hange Each U.S 
dollar is backed by gold valued at $35 
Whe i 


reditor demands gold in lieu of dollars 


n ounce iny foreign nation ot 


n payment of a debt, we pay in gold 
years the US 
in debt to 


In recent has been 


foreign creditors at 
Some of thes 
have demanded gold 
» that in the last three years alone we 
lost $3,500,000,000 in gold 


fomg 
im increasing rats cred 
itors payments, 
have ovet 
trom our 

Since the continued outflow 
night shake 


the Kennedy 


reserves 
tf gold 
dollar 


has 


confidence in the 
Administration em- 
halting the 
outflow of gold. Germany has promised 
dollar 
a larger share of the burden of 
porting NATO and aid to 
U.S spending 


barked on a program of 


to aid in the crisis by assuming 
sup- 
backward 
countries. abroad may 
be discouraged by reducing the duty- 
free allowance on goods brought home 
by American tourists. A 
approach to checking the gold outflow 


is to expand our exports and strengthen 


more basic 


the domestic economy 
The U.S taken a 

against devaluing the dollar. 

sult, 


stand 
As a re- 
halted 


has firm 


speculation in gold has 


and foreign confidence in the dollar is 


being restored 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea 
son for the “dollar crisis” and what is 
being done to restore confidence in the 


dollar as a medium of international 


exe hangs 
Assignment 
tol- 


pay- 
“good as 


1. Explain briefly each of the 


lowing terms {a) balance of 


ments: (b) convertibility; (« 


gold.” 

2. Account for the outflow of 
from the U.S. in recent years 

3. List and explain briefly two steps 
which the Administration is taking to 
halt the outflow of gold from the U.S 

1. President Kennedy said that ow 
that 
justifies concern but not panic or alarm 
Why to make 


that statement? 


gold 


present dollar situation was “one 


did he find it necessary 


Motivation 


In recent months a great deal has 
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been said about the value of gold. Yet, 
if you were to own all the gold in Fort 
Knox, you could not even buy a post 
age stamp with it. Account for this 
seemingly strange state of affairs 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Although it is true that you can 
not pay your debts with the 
United States, gold is a great medium 
of international exchange. What does 
this mean? 

2. In 1848, California 
Gold Rush, the miners able to 
wrestle from the earth $500,000,000 in 
gold. Over the last three years alone, 
there has been a “rush” of $3,500,- 
000,000 in gold (seven times the Cali- 
fornia yield) out of the country. Account 
for it. 

3. President Kennedy has placed the 
outflow of gold high on his list of 
priorities. Do you agree that the prob 
lem merits early attention? Why? 

4. It appears that in every 
made on the international chess board, 
Russian moves must be anticipated and 
checked. To what extent is this true 
(Continued) 


gold in 


during the 
were 


move 


of gold outflow? 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


map and graph-reading skills. 


to skim the issues and, perhaps 


will be worthwhile. 


for that matter. 





What should you do about next week's Mid-Term Review Test? If your 
students have been reading our major articles and “March of Events,” 
they should do reasonably well on next week's two-page objective-type 
test. There will be about 50 questions on developments at home and 
abroad, personalities in the news, social science terms, and elementary 


Announcement of the test should not be the signal for re-reading the 
seven issues which have preceded the March 22 issue 
re-read parts of an article which they 
feel are important but not fully understood. You may want to give part 
of a period for comment on questions which may arise. None of the 
questions on the test will be tricky. The knowledge and skills called for 


You may want to give the test in class, as soon as the issue arrives. 
It is also possible to utilize the test as a point of departure for directed 
review by letting the students answer the questions for homework. Since 
the answers will appear in next week's “Teaching Guide,” let's be sure that 
the library copy does not fall into the hands of students, or the issue itself 


92 Students will want 


—H.L.H. 
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5. Which of the proposals for check- 
ing gold outflow do you regard as most 
likely to be effective? Why? 
Application 

Some humorist reminded us that if 
the rush of gold out of the United 
States should continue at last year's 
pace, our government would not possess 
enough gold to fill a dental cavity! 
Since we do not use gold as a medium 
of exchange within the United States, 
why should we care? 


Disarmament (p. 12) 
World History, Problems of Democracy 

In our World Affairs Feature, we re 
view the steps which have been taken 
to bring about a permanent nuclear 
test-ban and general disarmament, U.S. 
and Soviet differences over an effective 
as new 


get 


inspection system are examined 


disarmament sessions prepare to 


under way. 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for failure to bring about effective 
nuclear and armaments 
control, and the steps which are being 
taken to establish effective controls. 


conventional 


Discussion Questions 
1. A resolution of the U.N 


General 


COMING UP 


in Future Isswes 


March 22, 1961 


> Notional Affairs Feature: issues Before Con- 
gress—Tax Reform 
> World Affcirs 
Crossroads 

> The American image 
Fiction 

> Mid-Term Review Test 
p. 11-7) 


Belgium at the 


Feature 


The West, Fact and 


see “Tips for Teach 
ers, 


Because many schools take an Easter cr spring 
recess af this time, there will be no March 29 
issue. The ninth issue of the current term will 
be dated 


April 5, 1961 


DP National Affairs Feature: Issues Before Con 
gress— Housing 

> World Affairs Article 
Newest Hot Spot 

> Forum Topic of the Week: Should the U. S 
Recognize Two Chinas? 

> The American Image: Freedom of the Press 
and Our Right to Know 


Rhodesia — Africo’s 


Schedule subject to change 
pending late news developments 





“Disarmament is the 
important facing the 
Do vou agree? Explain 


Assembly stated 


most question 
world today.” 


vour viewpoint 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 











For World Affairs Feature on FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 


Coming in April 
PAMPHLETS: Fact Sheet on Northern 
Rhodesia, 1959, free; Fact Sheet on South- 
ern Rhodesia, 1960, free: Fact Sheet on 
Nyasaland, 1959, free; British Information 
SeTVICces, 45 Rox kefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (Focus, Vol. 6, No. 7), 1956 
15¢, American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way at 156th Street, New York 32, New 
York. Basic Data on the Economy of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Economic Reports, Part 1, 55-59), 1955 
10¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


BOOKS: New Africa, by Attilio & Helen 
Gatti, $3.95 (Scribner's, 1960). Tropical 
Africa, by George H. T. Kimble, 2 volumes, 
$15.00 (Twentieth Century Fund, 1960) 
Inside Africa, by John Gunther, $6.50 
Harper, 1955 

ARTICLES: “Coming Showdown in Cen 
tral Africa,” by N. M. Shamuyaria, Foreign 
Affairs, Jan., 1961. “In Black White 
Newsweek, Jan. 2, 1961. “Collapsing Bas 
tion,” Time, Oct. 24, 1960. “Partners, No 
Subjects,” Newsweek, Aug. 22 1960 
Hopes and Fears in Central Africa,” by 
Nyakumirira, America, June 11, 1960 
Rough Weather,” Time, Aug. 8, 1960. 
Giant in the Kariba Dam,” by D. 


and 


Jungle 


5 issue of Senior Scholastic 


Saturday Evening Post, April 2 
Africa Can Tip It, the 
Shaky Balance of Racial Coexistence 
Newsweek, Feb. 1, 1960. “Black States or 
Partnership?” by D. M. Cole, Atlantic 
Monthly, April, 1959 

FILMS: Africa Awakens, 1958, 29 min 
sound, black & white, sale or rent 
World Affairs Center for the U. S., U. N 
Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, New 
York. Africa south of the Sahara, problems 


i emergent 


Howarth 
1960. “Central 


utes 


nations, economic develop 
und tensions in multi-racial countries 
Africa, 1956, 60 minutes 
white, sale. McGraw-Hill 
Film-Text Division, 330 
West 42nd Street. New York 36. New York 
See It Now Series) Part 1. Edward R 
Murrow’s interview points out that change 
j 


ina 


iment 
Report 
sound, 


Book 


from 
black & 


Company 


dom are the common 


Gold 
( ongo 


1 surge of fre« 
African 
Kenya 

Africa 


countries 
Belgian 
and Rhodesia 


denominators of 
Coast, Liberia 
Union of South 


FILMSTRIPS: Africa: Continent in Fer 
ment, 1954, 74 frames, Life Magazine 
Filmstrip Division, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, New York. Describes the peoples 
of Africa, geography, history, and natural 
resources. Surveys the political unrest, 
growing spirit of nationalism, conflict be- 
tween the black and white races. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


2. Should a nuclear test-ban be con- 
sidered apart from general disarma- 
ment? Why? 

3. What do you regard as the major 
stumbling block that prevented 
agreement on a permanent 
test-ban? 

4. It has been said that if the arms 
race is allowed to continue, our coun 
try will have less security, 
with each passing Comment 
the reasoning behind this viewpoint. 

5. What evidence is there that the 
United States, Russia, and others are 
seeking to reach prac tical agreement on 


has 
nu lear 


not more, 


year. on 


disarmament? 


Forum Topic (p. 14) 
World History, Problems of Democracy 

Four teen-agers from the U. S., Brit 
ain, Italy, and Finland—all delegates 
to the 1961 New York Herald Tribune 
High Schools—offer their 
views the disarmament issue [see 


feature above}. 


Forum for 


on 


Discussion Questions 
1. Marcello Felli, the 
Italy, referred to the Latin motto that 
if you want you must prepare 
for war. Do think this applies 
today? Defend your position. 

2. Mickey Lipkin of the U.S 
he believes the arms race is “bound to 
have a warping effect” on the future 
Do agree? De 


delegate trom 
peace, 


you 


said 


of his generation vou 
fend your view. 
3. What 


4 hool 


have in 
“Silent 
referred to 


evidence do you 
that the so-called 
the 1950's, 


by the moderator, is changing or con 


your 
Generation” of 


tinuing in the 60's? 


Leisure (p. 16) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Sociology 


The 


siders the varied ways in which Ameri- 


American Image this week con 


cans are using their leisure time, and 
the implications of such leisure for our 


national culture 


Things to Do 
Have 


ise ot 


thei: 
self 


talk on 


including a 


students give a 
time 
their 


make i 


leisure 


evaluation of use of such 
Let chart of a 
typical 24-hour-day and an- 
other of a typical Saturday or Sunday, 


indicating how many hours they spend 


students pie 


weekday 


on leisure. Discuss the charts. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(see page 24) 
1. Gold Outflow: a-5; b-3; c-4; d-1; e-3 
g-l 
Il. Disarmament: a-3; b-4; c-4; d-l 
Ill. Chart: a-T; b-T; c-T; d-F; e-T 


{-2 


page 13-T 
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THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


% 


_ 
if 


_—of Teen-Age Comp 


POOR 


7 


PRETENTIOUS 44 


DICTION 


RELATIONS 


BIG THINK 


By HART LEAVITT 
N RECENT years, professional writers 


have grown increasingly critical of 
the 


S¢ hool 


teaching of composition in high 
“You're lucky if you're 
not taught to write badly,” “The 
teaching of English has nothing to do 
with w riting.” 


To find out why they feel so strongly 


I hey Say 


and 


I made a study Wel the past five vears 
of hundreds of compositions written by 
with at three 


I found plenty of evidence to 


students least years of 
English 
justify the conclusion that the reason 
men like Churchill criticize our methods 
is that they allow boys and girls to go 
on making the kind of mistakes that no 
professional would be caught dead mak 


ing These I call ‘The Deadly 
Sins of Teen-age Composition.” 


Seven 


The first is Pretentious Diction. {n an 


essay on fashion for example, a seTuoT 


writes: “A youth may feel severity of 


depression at being scorned because his 
tie is not of the latest style.” Such pom- 
pous frightened English 


and comes 


from too much stress on “niceness” and 
too much teacher-polishing—too much 
Latin and not enough Robert Frost 
Students should be taught to write 
American English 


tive; 


simple, yet imagina 
They 
should also be held up to the profes- 
ideal of the the 
right time, and usual words in unusual 


concrete yet suggestive 


sional right word at 
combinations, as in Frost's dilemma for 


togetherness: “How to crowd and still 
be kind.” 

The second sin is Idiotic Idiom. Boys 
and girls have been so glued to mechan- 
ical rules that they make sticky 
tences which are perfectly grammatical 


and perfectly awful 


seni- 


Hart Leavitt is an English teacher at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


BURNT OUT 
SENTENCE ENDS 


osition — 


NO CONTEST 


IDIOTIC 
IDIOM. 





“Peter ouldn't see how he could 
bear leaving a man whom he had until 
then lived to be near to and to talk to 


closely 


lo learn not to write like this, stu- 
dents should spend hours imitating good 
Instead of they 
should study phrasing: the art of ar- 
It is 
good practice for a student to rewrite 


sentences. parsing, 


ranging words in the best order 


one of his own sentences a dozen differ- 
ent ways and then read them aloud; for 
until 
young writers develop “an ear ; tor com- 


this sin will never be exorcised 


bining sounds 

Reading out loud will also help cure 
the third Burnt-out Sen- 
tence Ends, climaxes 
which show that boys and girls don't 


wk kedness: 
those clumsy 
know what to do after their independ- 


ent clauses. For example: 
is the result of cither 
laziness, or ignorance of its occurrence, 


“Contormity 


on the part of those who partake of it.” 


One of the great skills of the profes- 
sional is saving his strength until the 
last period, so that his sentences end 
with the sound of “So There!” To 
ichieve this effect, should 
practice placing the strongest possible 
words at the finish; and they should al- 
most never be allowed to tack on non- 


students 


restrictive clauses to main ideas. 

I call the fourth sin Poor Relations. 
It comes from ignorance of the logical 
and spiritual connections between ideas. 
Students the “how- 
ever,” for example, between ideas that 
are not opposed: 


“Martin 
character in the book 
a few faults.” 


use conjunction 


Arrowsmith is the main 


however, he has 


Instead of memorizing lists of con- 
nectives, they should learn the common 
logical relationships: generalization-ex- 


ample, cause-ef- 
fect, motive-action, 
and possibility-if. Then, they should be 
required to explain how any part of a 
theme is related to any other part, espe- 
cially beginnings and endings. Some 
students don’t know whether their last 
paragraph is a summary, or a new idea 
previously unmentioned. 

The last three sins are sins of mate 
rial. High school composition will go 
on being dull as long as students write 
on dull subjects. It’s a problem of No 
Contest. 

In every theme there should be con- 
flict; and there is none in “Our Vege- 
table Man” or “My Trip Last Summer.” 
Teen-agers should write on nothing but 
the tensions and struggles of their own 
lives. For example, two of the best 
pieces ever written for me were on an 
athlete’s battle to athlete 
after a girl tempted him into romance, 
and a Roman Catholic’s account of the 
conflict between his faith and a secular 
community. The last paragraph is the 
clue here: There will be no spark in 
the ending if there is no conflict forcing 
the student to work out a resolution. 

Next comes The Padded Sell. A stu 
dent writes: 


comparison-contrast, 
conclusion-reason, 


remam an 


“Tending to agree with modern psy- 
chologists (nice of me, isn’t it?) I be- 
lieve the negative approach to the cor- 
rection of defects in the personalities 
of adolescents is for the most part in- 
effective,” 

This is more serious than it sounds, 
for it involves character 
tinually allowed to get away with such 
flatulence may grow up thinking it’s a 
good way to get what they want. They 
may also turn into public speakers who 
talk too much about too little. 

As I have suggested throughout this 


(Continued on page 21-T) 


Students con- 
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“So Many Wonderful 
Dixie Cooks in 


2 * 
Missouri 
Says 


Mary Margaret McBride, 


nationally famous Radio 
and TV Commentator 
and Writer 


 d 
“and They Run Missouri's Best Resorts’” 


Nobody knows of Southern cooking better 
than Missouri-born Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride. You'll agree after a happy-eating. 
happy-resting vacation in the “Heart 
land of Hospitality.” 


To be sure, you'll find 
more in Missouri 
than wonderful food 
The state is famous 
for its variety of 
fresh-water fish, its 
33 state parks, its 
scenic beauty, water 
sports .. . recreations 
of every kind 


COME ANY TIME! — We'll be glad to tell 
you where to enjoy the finest family 
vacation, at low cost 


FREE! Big, New 40-Page Book 


Missouri Resources and Development 
| Commission 

. CIS 
| ‘erson City, Missouri 


! Please send FREE, without obligation, 40- " 
| full color brochure, “MISSOURI'S SHOW ME” 


j Nome. 





| Address 





| City Stote 
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i 
! 
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! 
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Important Publications | 
for Social Studies 


FB2 THE PROFILE OF COM. 
MUNISM: A Fact-By-Fact Primer. 
{DL Staff. An invaluable, authorita 
tive expose of all facets of Commu 
nism—written in question-and-answer 
form for quick reference. A ‘must’ for 
social studies. 119 pp. paperback 95¢ 


JFiI03 A NATION OF IMMI- 
GRANTS. President John F Ken 
nedy. The fascinating story of Amer 
ca’s 40,000,000 immigrants with the 
President's frank appraisal of our im 
migration policies. With 17” x 22” full 
color ethnographic map. 40 pp We 


JFIOS A LIVING BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Justice William O. Douglas. 
An eloquent and spirited discussion of 
the Bill of Rights as a living docu 
ment with direct and immediate rela 
tion to the problems of today. 


Publications Dept. ST 

Anti-Defamation League 

515 Madison Ave.; N. Y. 22. N. 

Please send the following 

PB2.... JFI@3.... JFI@S. 
Send free publications catalog 


[] Send free audio-visual catalog 











Books SI) 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL, by 
]. Roy Newton. (McGraw-Hill, Neu 
York, 1960. 297 pp., $5.95.) 





The primary purpose of this text is 


to assist teachers and administrators 
in organizing and conducting an effec 
tive reading program. It is addressed 
to elementary and secondary educa 
tors, but its most effective emphasis 
is upon reading in junior and senior 
highs 

Causes of poor reading and their cor 
treated in two brief and 


Read 


ing readiness and primary reading are 


rection are 
necessarily superficial chapters 
similarly condensed into a single chap 
ter. However, the remaining eight chap 
ters are much more comprehensive in 
treatment of such topics as develop 
mental reading, testing, staff respon 
sibilities, public relations, and organiza 
tional details. Dr. Newton is very efte 
tive in pointing out the contributions 
to the success of the reading program 
of such factors as the testing program 
the school’s relations with parents and 
the full use of the skills of each staff 
mn mbet 
The formation of a reading improv 

ment committee, comprised of repre 


from all 


administrative levels, is suggested as 


sentatives departments and 


a basic step mn organizing the reading 
program. This committee would lead 
the staff and administration through a 
careful survey of current provisions fot 
reading improvement, with the aid of 
a detailed outline supplied in the ap 
pendix, Dr. Newton then offers detailed 
suggestions for implementing changes 
in school organization which the survey 
would indicate are necessary for an 
effective reading program 

administrator, or coun 
about the 
problem in his school will find this 


book 


organizing, and 


Any teacher 
selor concerned reading 
a tremendous help in planning 
conducting a_ better 
program. 

Georce D. Spacnt 
Head, Reading Lab. and Clini 


Univ. of Florida 


SUMMERHILL: A _ Radical Ap- 
proach to Child Rearing, by A. S. Neill 
(Hart Publishing Co., New York, 1960, 
391 pages, $5.75.) 


This book truly out-progresses all the 
progressive education that ever was. 

Summerhill is the name of a small 
school founded by the author nearly 40 
years ago, about 100 miles from Lon- 
don. Ages of boys and girls range from 
5 to 17. Classes are small and the staff 
seems above average in ability. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


THE MAJESTY OF GRACE 
By JANE LANGTON. Pictures by 
the author. Tomboy Grace's royal fan- 
tasy makes “a touching and instructive 
story, with remarkably funny dialogue.” 
Vincinta Kinxus. Ages 8-12. 
March |. $2.95 $2.84° 
DEPEND ON KATIE JOHN 
By MARY CALHOUN., Pictures by 
Paut Frame. Irrepressible Katie John 
in her new Missouri home. Ages 8-12. 
April 26. $2.95 $2.84° 
I CAN LEARN ABOUT CALCU- 
LATORS AND COMPUTERS 
By RAYMOND G. KENYON. 45 di- 
agrams. The development of calculators 
and computers, with model experi- 
ments. Ages 10 up. June 7. $2.50. $2,57* 


THE AMAZING WORLD 

OF MEDICINE 

Edited by HELEN WRIGHT and 
SAMUEL RAPPORT. “A dramatix 
effective compendidm.”—Vincinia Kin- 
kus. Ages 12 up. March 15. $3.50 


$3.29* 

EVAN COMMAGER 
VALENTINE. A teen-age Vermont 
girl adjusts to new friends and a new 
way of life in Georgia. Ages 12 up. 

April 12. $2.95 $2.84* 
MARY STOLZ 
WAIT FOR ME, MICHAEL. Love 
helps a young girl along the road to 
maturity. Ages 12 up. April 12. $2.95 


$2.44" 
ACADEMY SUMMER 
By NAN GILBERT. A 17-year-old girl 
learns the difficulties of a musical ca- 
reer. Ages 12 up. April 26, $2.95, $2.84° 


ANNABEL and 
EDGAR JOHNSON 
THE RESCUED HEART. Life in a 
trailer camp helps Cristin develop a 
new set of values. Ages 12 up. 
April 26, $2.95 $2.84* 
BROCK YATES 
THE INDIANAPOLIS 500. Revised 
“Golden Anniversary” Edition. //lus- 
trated with photographs. Ages 12 up. 
May 10. $2.95 $2.44* 


MODEL ROCKETS 
FOR BEGINNERS 
By H. H. GILMORE. 65 drawings 
and diagrams. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions for building ten different models. 
Ages 10 up. June 7. $2.50 $2.57* 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 

By JOHN F. KENNEDY. Young 
Readers Edition. Pictures by Emu. 
Weiss. The Pulitzer Prize-winning 
classic—abridged and with a special let- 
ter from the President to young readers. 
Ages 10-14. March 29. $1.95 §$2.19° 


#HARPERPCREST library binding net prices 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16 
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) Ancient or modern, here 
> is some of the world’s 
great literature — avail- 
able in paperback — in 
the Bantam Classics. 


LLL | W\\WWP 


THE ILIAD 
Homer—FC72: 50¢ 


FATHERS AND SONS 
Turgenev—FC41: 50¢ 
THE TWO MAJOR 

NOVELS © 
Stevenson—FC76: 50¢ 


EMMA ‘ 
Austen—FC10: 50¢ 


PUDD’NHEAD WILSON 
Twain—AC50: 35¢ 


LORD JIM 
Conrad—FC7: 50¢ 


RATS, LICE AND 
HISTORY 


FCS5: 50¢ 


Zinsser 


WAR WITH THE 
NEWTS 
Capek—FC46: 50¢ 


THE BIG CHANGE 
Allen—FCT79: 50¢ 


OF MICE AND MEN 
Steinbeck—ACl12: 35¢ 


ALL THE KING’S MEN 
Warren—FC34: 50¢ 


THE CRUCIBLE 








Milf , 
a ' t 


tos —ms? 


for your copy of the com- 
plete bantam school and 
college catalog, please 
write to department £12, 
bantam books, inc. 271 
madison ave., n.y. 16, ny. 








Students attend class if they wish, 


dress any way they please, smoke, 
swear, steal, masturbate with approval, 
go bathing in the nude, write original 
plays and produce them, and are so 
seldom sick that they don’t even need 
an infirmary. They are taught no man- 
ners and no religion—yet visitors agree 
that the children have astonishing grace 
and charm. The only rules are made 
at the General School Meeting, where 
all children, regardless of age, and staff 
members have one vote each. Neill him- 
self 


faithfully by decisions. There is no fear 


is often voted down and abides 
in the school, pupils call their teachers 
by first names, and all are equal, with 
Much at 
tention is paid to shop and crafts, and 


children 


no deference on either side 


mathematics or a for 
if they Neill 
says if students decide to take examina- 
they 

while disciplined 


take 


learn 
eign language onls wish 
tions for university learn enough 
in two years to pass 
children in traditional schools 
r ight vears 


All the 


done well. They are more crea- 


graduate s of his school seem 
to have 
tive, original, and self-reliant than other 
young people, and not one has turned 
out to be a criminal. If an anti-social 
child steals or fights before he has be 
come adjusted to the Summerhill life of 
Neill re- 


wards him each time he is bad. Some- 


love, freedom, and approval 
times he even helps the child steal and 
rewards him if he does a good job of it 
Thus he 


ready done by 


tries to counteract the evil al 
a disciplined school or 
by parents who nag and criticize out of 
their own unhappiness or sex repres 
sions 

The book is accompanied by a pam 
phlet of testimonials from 38 eminent 
psychiatrists, authors, educators, and 
the like. They believe that the book is 
stimulating and exciting, and vital for 
all educators to read 

Those of us who have long taught in 
disciplined schools and have seen our 
pupils grow into useful citizens will be 


unable to accept the philosophy of com- | 


plete love and approval of this book. 
Nor can we all accept the ultra-Freu- 
dian concern with sex as the root of all 
mental and moral problems, from in- 


fancy to the grave. But only the bigoted 


| can finish the book without a thought- 


ful reappraisal of his own approach to 

child and vouth problems 
Mars. Euta P 
Houston, Tex 


MoOHLE 


DIPLOMAT, by Charles W. Thayer 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1959, 299 
pp. $4.50 


Although diplomacy has come to be 
everybody's business, many of our con- 
cepts about the practice of diplomacy 
remain firmly entrenched in the 18th, 
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Exciting | 
Reading 
LITTLE, BROWN 


= —— ~~ T. * 


BOY OVERBOARD! 
By Capt. George H. Grant 


Drawings by Peter Spier. The au- 
thor’s sea career began at fourteen. 
From his own boyhood experience, 
he tells the story of an unusual 
stowaway, adventure in a foreign 








port, and a breathtaking rescue at 
Ages 10 up. $3.00 


WILD ANIMAL MAN 
By Damoo Dhotre 
told to Richard Taplinger 
IHustrated with photos. The true 
story of a boy in India who ran 
away to join his uncle’s circus—and 


sea. 





became the famous animal trainer 
in the center ring of the greatest 
show on earth. Ages 12 up. $3.5 


PATRICK HENRY 
Firebrand of the Revolution 
By Nardi Reeder Campion 

Drawings by Victor Mays. A great 
American, of whom Thomas Jeffer- 
son said, “He was far above all in 
maintaining the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” relives his colorful 
life in this distinguished biography. 

Ages 12 up. $3.75 


LOUIS AGASSIZ 


Adventurous Scientist 
By Louise Hall Tharp 


Drawings by Rafaello Busoni. Mrs. 
Tharp, author of Aovenrurous AL- 
LIANCE: The Story of the Agassiz 
Family of Boston, introduces Louis 
Agassiz himself to young readers as 
a naturalist whose work has opened 














many eyes to natural wonders 
Ages 12 up. $3.75 


THE BIRTH OF A LINER 
By Walter Buehr 


Drawings by the author. A thor- 
oughly illustrated account of the 
conception, construction and com- 
missioning of one of the most im- 
pressive objects in the world—a 
great ocean liner. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


| Radeven teen BOSTON F 
































6 LEADING PUBLISHERS 
JOIN TO GIVE YOU THIS 
FREE NEW CATALOG OF 


EDUCATIONAL 
PAPERBACKS 


460 titles in classics ® science 
studies ® languages ® art ® sports ® 
literature ® history * religion * home 
economics ® from Pocket Books, Inc. * 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. # Washington 
Square Press, Inc. * Guild Press, Inc. * All 
Saints Press, Inc. * and Golden Press, Inc 


social 


New, enlarged catalog makes it easy for 
you to order the books most frequently 
used by American educational institutions 
in inexpensive, paperbound editions. Mail 
the coupon below. 

Among the oustanding instructional series 
in the catalog are 


® FOLGER LIBRARY GENERAI 
SHAKESPEARE 
AMERICAN NATIONAI 
ACADEMY SERIES OF 
PLAYS 
LANGUAGE THROUGH PICTURES SERIES 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 
SERIES 
GREAT AMERICAN ARTISIS SERIES 
GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SERIES 


You'll want the catalog to plan for your 
Pocket Book Fair, Paperback Reading Pro- 
gram, National Library Week Planning, and 
Textbook and Library Program. Just write for 
free catalog to: 


READERS 


THEATRE AND 
DISTINGUISHED 


[ EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AFFILIATED PUBLISHERS, IN« 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 
aa . 

School Name 
Street _ 


if not the 15th, century. Diplomats, 
belief, are either subtle Machiavellians, 
craftily engaged in betraying everyone's 
interests but their own; or else they are 
drinking 
ot 


double 


striped-pants cookie-pushers, 
their 
champagne 


way through a wild round 
buffets To this 
image has recently been added a third 
that of the ugly American diplomat as 
a fumbler who ineptly bungles his na 
tion's business 

Therefore, Charles W 
|mirable book, Diplomat, is not only wel 
but An able 
former diplomat himself, Thayer has 
lifted the the subtleties of 
diplomatic and presented a 
vital 
account of diplomatic 
it out 
The book begins with a gripping a 
ot 





Thavetr s ad 


come, urgently needed 


veil from 
practice 
and often dra 


lucid engrossing 


mati practice 


and the men who carry 


American embassy caught 
in a full-blown international crisis. We 
follow the staff 
hour by hour through a period of great 
The 


through a maze of diplomatic methods 


count an 


ambassador und his 


tension reader is then guided 
and mechanics with such skill and grace 
that the of 


tional diplomacy and protocol assumes 


mysterious world interna- 


meaning and falls into place 


Diplomat is urbane and learned 


wittv, and vastly informative and is 


highly 


cares about our nation’s foreign policy 


recommended to everyone who 
and the men who implement it 


RONALD STEEI 


AND 
David 
York 


MANPOWER 
Columbia 
1960, 326 


EDUC 
edited 
University Press 
pp. $5 


ATION 
Henry 
Neu 


by 


American 
vital 


doubted that 
play t 


It cannot be 
educational institutions 
role in providing the nation with man 
power. But there is not much general 
knowledge about the relationship be 
tween spec ific kinds ot s hools ind how 
lthey supply specific areas of manpower 

This book supplies and adds to this 
knowledge It is the product of the 
work of the National Manpower Coun 
University 


cil at Columbia Discussing 


secondary education, vocational guid 


and higher education, various 
give a ot 


what our schools are doing and how 


ance 
authors significant picture 
they train young people for the work 
force. 

This is not an easy job. Our complex 
society requires many kinds of workers 
skilled unskilled, college gradu- 
ates and high school and elementary 
school graduates. This is a wide range, 
and Education and Manpower does an 
ladmirable job in discussing our coun- 
ltry’s situation in all categories. 


and 


—Erwin F. Karner 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


according to an old and still-lingering | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES from 


LIPPINCOTT 


THREE JUMPY KITTENS 
And Other lales 

By Minramw Crank Porter 
Miriam and Zenas Potter 


and world of small 


Grades K.3 


lilus by 
. warm 
ant 
$3.00 


humorous 


mals 


HAPPY RANCH 


By E. C. Rescueer, Dornotrny Ken 
pate Bracken and Curatstixe Rock 
erecoen. I/lus. by Kevin Royt. The 
read story of Tim on Happy 
written by educators 


Grades K-2 


easy-to 
Ranch 
$1.95 


CUPOLA HOUSE 
By Manet Leten Hunt. Illus 


Nora S. Unwin. A warm family story 
of li 1900'« 
$3.2 


by 


twins in the early 
Grades 46 


vely 


BEST FRIENDS AT SCHOOL 
By Many Baan. lus. by Inga Pratt 
Adventures of two sisters and their 


lasc mating 


Hawaiian schoolfriend 
Grades 4.6. $3.50 


STRETCH BOLTON’S 
ROOKIES 


By Burcess 
hance to his 
najor league team is almost thwarted 

Grades 7 up. $2.9 


Stretcn s 


LEONARD 


turn rookies into a 


THE DOG 
WHO CAME TO STAY 


By Has author of High 
W ide Borland tells 
the Pat, the rabbit 


hound who adopted him YA. $3.75 


Bora Np, 
and Lonesome 


true story of 


And three new books in the 
KEYS TO THE CITIES series 
introducing young readers to the history 


and characteristics of major cities of the 
world 


THE KEY TO BOSTON 
by Geonce and Mitpren Weston 


THE KEY TO PARIS 


by Marsory Stoneman Dovctas 


THE KEY TO SAN FRANCISCO 
by Cuaatorre Jackson 


Grades 4 up * Photos, prints, maps 


© Each $2.95 


Send for new free catalogs of books for 
(1) elementary and junior high, (2) high 
schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
muamt. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Po.cmu_ 
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New Materials 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA—A publication 
designed to give a broad view of U. § 
Available from U. S. Gov 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
bD. C. (50 cents) 


1961 








education 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION—46th annual listing by Syra 
cuse Public Library, Syracuse 2, N. Y., 
including 1960 Gold Star Books, Single 


copies $1.25, in cash or stamps 


THE TEEN AGE 
] 500 titles for 


} 
young peop 


BOOKS 
(1961 
leisure 
13 to 18 
Books for Young 
New York Public 
and 42nd St., Ne 
cents } 


FOR 
Listing of 
time reading, for 
Committee on 
Available from 
Fifth Ave 
N. ¥ 50 


selected by 
Adults 
Library 


York 1% 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND RE 
LATED ORGANIZATIONS: A BIB 
LIOGRAPHY—17-page listing of pub 
lications dealing with the U. N. and Spe 
mm ( S 


cialized Agen es. A silable tre 


TOP AMERICANA BOOKS 


EARLY AMERICAN OCCUPATIONS 
' A . ; " ‘ ‘ 


ir . rs ‘ Stew 
YESTERDAY'S SCHOOL BOOKS. « 
8 fr ' rime 


e te Bor 
‘uM . ‘ 
‘ 
‘ , | 
4 , 
rh , . 2 
Wars have birthdays now 
A : 


’ : a1 . rf 
4 American Lite Foundation. operating Y.V_Y 
Museum and Century Mouse, Watkins Glen. WN. Y 











Up-to-date Listing of 12,000 Titles 


by Subject, Author & Title 


TEXTBOOKS 
IN PRINT 


A 250-page index to almost all the available 

elementary and secondary school texts. Use it: 

* to see what texts are currently available 
in a specific field 


®@ to keep up with revisions and additions in 
a favorite series 


® to discover if a workbook, teacher's man- 
ual or key is published 


®@ to check publishers and prices 


Get this annual catalog automatically on a 
5-year subscription service. Five issues just 
$10. 1961 edition ready now 


j R. R. Bowker Co., Dept. TS, 62 W. 45th St.. N.Y. 36 
| Name 

| 

| Address__. 


Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (15 cents). 


DRAMA WITH AND FOR CHIL- 
DREN—U. S. Office of Education bul- 
letin dealing with creative drama and 
children’s theatre. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (30 cents). 
PAMPHLETS ON 
American 


HISTORY—New 
Historical 
Association series: “The European Peas- 
15th to the 19th Cen- 
tury,” “Normaicy and Reaction—192]1 
1933 An Av of 
‘United States History: A Bridge to the 
World of Ideas,” “American Interven 
1917 and 194] Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Europe—Crisis and Contribution,” 
ind “Great Britain in the Twentieth 
’ Order from: Service Center 
for Teachers of History. 400 A St.. S.E.. 
W ishington a? aoe 50 cents each: 
’ 


publications nm 
from the 


antry 


Disillusionment,” 
thon 
Century 


scounts in quantity 


PROFILE OF 
FILM—1961-62 
Holly wood teature 


ects available on 


THE 


} 
catalogue of 


AMERICAN 
16mm 
films and short sub 
Films 


rental from 


Ine 1 subsidiary of Encyclopaedia 


features a unique 


ichievements 


Britannica Films It 

of mot 
1925 

‘The 


italoguc ot 


1on-picture 
Also 
Unique 
films for 
Write: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 


available without 
Contribution,’ 


1 
classroom ws 


CURRENT 


+ 


AFFAIRS TAPES—Re 
es. with accompanying scripts 


} 


o teachers 


cen i} 
-) 


’ 
available ¢t 


without charge 


no postage, rental fee, 
the AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteenth St 
VW ashingt m 6, DA titles 
running time about 13 minutes eacl 
Threat to World Peace?.” fea 
Ale Aan 


Frank Church 


or return) from 
N. W 
Four new 
( ongo 
turing President Kennedy. Sen 
ler Wiley (R-Wis Sen 
D-Idaho 
Department's Bureau of African Affairs 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, and Tom 
Mbova of Kenva Can the West Hold 
Laos featuring President Kennedy 
Clement J. Zablocki (D-Wis.), 
Walter H. Judd (R-Minn.); 
Israel Today,” with Francis Offner: 
ind “U. S. High Wages Can ( ompete,” 
Bert Seidman of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Research. All are AFL- 
CIO Public Service Programs. moder- 


ited by Harry W 


Rep 


und Rep 


with 


Flannery. 


HISTORICAL STATISTICS—A 774 
page Bureau of Census 
“Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1957,” avail- 
able from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. ($6). The 
book statistically charts growth and de- 
velopment of U. S. 








Oliver Peterson of the State 


publication, 


A terrible, 
almost incredible 
chapter of history 


told truthfully 
for young people 
By LOUIS L. SNYDER 


mL 


AND NAZISM 


The election 
te power 
The deoth 

camps 


. 


The big lie 


The brute! 
tyronny 


The worship 
of wor 


ae Lp the ugly facts of Hitler's life and 
the Nazi regime be hidden from young 
Americans? Would they recognize an 
other superman’s attempt to gain the power! 
Hitler did through an outright election by 
the people? 

There should be no soft-pedaling the 
appalling truths about Hitler and Nazism 
for a generation born too late to witness it 

Louis L. Snyder's HITLER AND NAZISM 
tells what young Americans should know 
about the Fuehrer and the story of how 
tyranny takes hold 

It is a straightforward, hard-hitting nar 
rative, and it contains such chapters 
Why the Germans Accepted Hitler, Portrait 
Hater, A Man Possessed, and The 
Glorification of Adolf Hitler so that any 
one can understand this nightmare chapter 


of history. Over 200 
A FIRST pages, regular cloth 
BIOGRAPHY bound edition, $1.95 
from the ($1.46 net to schools 
blish f ind libraries). Special 
PuanEnes © ly bound picture-cloth 
The FIRST 
BOOKS 
today 


library edition, $2.95 
PTITIIITITTTT TTT TTT TiTiiiiitiiiri ire 


of a 


($2.21 net) 


Mail this coupon 


FRANKLIN WATTS, 
575 Lexington Ave 


INC., Dept. ST 

New York 22, N. Y 
Send me copies of HITLerR aNnp 
Nazism by Louis L. Snyder, in 

() regular cloth, at $1.46 net. F Library 
edition at $2.21 net Send me FREE 
the FIRST BOOKS Grade Level and 
Curriculum chart 

Nome 


Schoo! or library_ 


ee = 
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PAPERBACK 
BONANZA 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


HILE it may dismay you to know 
that some of your young peopl 
Mickey Spillane in paperback 
umong the several million to do so—you 
should be delighted that they find on 
the same drugstore rack works as out 
standing as Walden, Moby Dick, The 
Golden Treasury, and Shakespeare 
But. you say, 
Erskine Caldwell and leave the others 
there. What kind of taste that 
how? Ah yes We all know the obvious 


nswer. 


ead 


they buy Spillane and 


does 


Yet it also does show a taste for color 


ful, handy, and inexpensive paperbacks 


ul can exploit this addiction in the 
lassroom with sple ndid results. | know 
from having done so as part of a re 
ent experimental course in 


calle ad 


ompara 
‘Public 


tive ommunication 
Media.” 

M class stucied paperbacks from 
first to unit I called 
ack ipproached the sub 


field of literature 


ibout it 


last in a Paper 
Bonanza. I! 
significant 


wil) I 


is a 


This is the went 


Books for 
Films ) provided the 
later The film 
howed my youngsters how paperbacks 
ue produced in quantity (over 90,000 


> Getting ready: Everyone 
United World 
f 


framework for study, 


Stanley Solomon is an English teacher 
at Linton H. S.. Schenectady, N. Y. 


a day); how they are widely distributed 
to some 110,000 outlets; how they have 
left a deep impact on the culture of ou 
times. We developed some questions 
we wanted to answer in our study. 

4 tackboard display featuring ma 
terials from Scholastic’s Teen Age and 
Book Clubs Readers’ 
Choice Service took shape. I placed neat 
rack 
with my owl pape rbac ks and intro- 
duced the “Two Bits Book Club’ 


25 cents 


Campus and 


the door a revolving wire loaded 


For 


members received unlimited 


privileges with no strings 


book 


used to 


borrowing 
attached no reports required ) 
Money 
books 


class pour cl the 


was buy additional 
voungsters not in the 
club 


passed my room they saw the colorful 


I ven 
Every time they 
rack through a glass panel 

To cap this period of selling the im 
taught a 
which re 


portance of paperbacks, I 
lesson over closed-circuit TV 
trom 


books 


sulted im an ordet for 55 books 
Scholastic Book Services 


were later re ported on 


These 


distributed Good Read- 
booklet 


> Textbook: | 
ing for the Millions 
obtainable fre« 
can Library of 
Madison Ave 
Though this litth 
publisher, | 
that I 


text 


a 14-page 
the New Ameri 
World Literature (501 
New York N ¥) 


catalogue dealt with 


from 


me particular found so 


much of value in it decided to 


use it as a kind of basic 


> Types of paperbacks: Refuting sev- 
eral disturbing misconce ptions maugcu 
rated this study. Among 
them: that all paperbacks were of th 
black-listed kind; that all paperbacks 


condensed original 


part of our 


were versions of 


books 


too inviting to be 


that pape rbacks were somehow 
educational.” 

My students began to keep a list of 
new words that cam up in our work 
For example, The 
Crime and Trial of Leopold and Loeb 
listed 
ind Psve hology 
after 


the above 


why was (Amazing 


under Anthropology, Sociology 
? The 
we heard 
book 
pulsion, and on the film of the same tith 


This 


communication media. by the way 


found the an- 
wet a panel report on 
on Meyer Levin's Com 
mistance ot 


Was ali comparing 


For anothes I arranged the 
Then | 
isked each group to study together on 
of the following classifications—Drama 
Short Stories, American History, The 
World, Biography, The Arts, and Sci 


ence Each member of the group read 


report 


class in groups of four or five 


a different paperback title in the classi 
fication chosen. Finally, we heard group 
discussions in which each student ex 
plained why his book fell into its classi- 
most 


two on 


fication, what impressed him 


about the book and a word or 


the design of the paperback. 


>» Movie tie-ins: | explained that some 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


publishers waited for films to be re- 
leased before they brought out paper- 
backs, such as Bridge Over the River 
Kwai and Young Lions. Others put out 
books before the film. such as Anatomy 
of a Murder 

From there we explored such ques- 
tions as: What effect does a movie have 
on its “sister book” released in paper 
back about the same time? (Even low- 
wl ide films can help the sale of books, 
we found.) 

We ran 
this 
reading a paperback 


a “man in the street” survey 
What effect 


sister book” have 


with question does 
on your apprec lation of the related movie 
a) before viewing and (b) after view- 
ing? (Youngsters tend to think reading 
i book beforehand will “spoil” the 
movie. Yet they feel that a book often 
prov ides much the movie either omits or 


distorts. ) 


> Overseas ambassadors: It comes as a 
new idea to my youngsters that paper 
hacks serve as weapons in the deadly 
serious war of ideas that our country 
is waging. Both Books for Everyone and 
Good Reading for the Millions help ex 
plain how paperbacks present a picture 
of American ways of life abroad 

Each student read a paperback and 
then wrote a letter to the State Depart- 
suggesting should be 
stocked in We 


then pooled results so that several let- 
titles, 


ment why it 


our OoVveTscas libraries 


each mentioning ten were 


mtu lly 


ters 


sent. 


Paperbacks at three 
bookstore 


> Popular taste: 
key locations in the city—a 
dealer—were 


Blurbs 
could 


i lrugstore a magazine 
scrutinized by teams of students 
told them enough so that they 
group books according to classifications 
mentioned. There 
Walden (at 50 
Place, but 
enough good re uling to make 
the remarkabk and quality of 
pape rbacks 


previously was not 


exactly a cents) for 


every Peyton there was 


evident 


range 


Ending this phase * our work. we 


more or less agreed that taste mav be 


1 question of reading what everyone 


olse Ss re iding but it is also directly 


related to education, and to an aware 


ness of the great range of subject mat- 


ter available in paperback 


> Paperback design: I assigned each 
student to re port on a cover illustration, 
type, and binding of a paperback. I 


iske d 


gard to illustration would you say the 


‘What responsibilities with re 
publisher has?” (Not to choose an in 
significant incident, not to distort, not 
to overplay one aspect of the book.) 
Then I asked students to read any 
perback and write a letter to the pub 
lisher commenting on the suitability of 
the cover, and offering specific sug- 
including 


pa- 


gestions for improvement 
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possible illustrations for the paperbacks. 


> Paperbacks As an Industry: In this 
section of our work I aimed to tie to- 
gether some of the things we had 
studied. 

Some of the class wrote letters to a 
paperback publisher suggesting hard- 
cover books they had read which 
might be published in paperback. They 
ilso included: specific audiences for the 
book: reasons why these audiences 
would be interested; evidences of popu 
larity or value of the book; and a de 
tailed description of what should ap 
pear on the cover 

Others elected to read a nonfiction 
paperback and then write why it should 
be selected as a high-school text. They 
had to conceive at least five study ques- 
tions for each chapter and comment on 
changes that would be necessary (such 
is easier vocabulary or illustrations 

4 third group wrote a long paper 
with the titk Good Reading for the 
Millions: The Age of Paperbacks.” In- 
cluded were: origins of paperbacks; 
rapid modern development; paperback 
publishers today; types available, with 
leading titles; availability of paper 
backs: effects of pape rbacks on the up 
raising and downgr iding of taste; and 
finally, an evaluation of how far paper 
backs go in entertaining and educating 
} 


vast numbers of readers 


> Source material: Publications include 
Paperback Revieu 101 Fitth Ave 
New York, N. ¥ Penguin and Pelican 
Books Classified Catalogue (3300 Clip 
per Mill Rd Baltimore 11, Md.) 
Good Reading for the Millions; “The 
Paper-Bound Books” in Samuel Beck 
offs Magazines (Oxford Paperbound 
Books in Print (R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
W 45th St New York 36, N. Y 
Books for High School (NAL); Scho 
lastic’s numerous public ations, especi il 
ly “Readers’ Choice” catalogue (33 W 
12nd St.. New York 36, N. Y.); and 
Books for You, which indicates titles 
available in paperback ( National Coun 
cil of Teachers of I nglish, 50S So 
Sixth St., Champaign, II.) 

To order paperbacks Scholastic will 
give you the best deal; their current 
“Readers Choice” catalogue lists 504 
titles carefully selected for school use 
Among others: Paps rbook Gallery, Inc 
27 Third Av New York, N. Y., or 
directly from the publishers 

Whether you ipprove or not, youth 
will be served paperbacks How can 
they escape 30-50 million on display 
everywhere? But whether they stick 
with the shady and the que stionable 
or go on to finer reading that abounds 
in paperback form rests in your hands 
As psychologist Stanley A. Rudin notes, 
“If the adolescent is not taught to ap- 
preciate good things in early life, when 


wil) he learn?” 


FAWCETT PRESENTS THE CIVIL WAR 


in an outstanding new paperback series 








PREMIER CIVIL WAR CLASSICS 


edited by Philip Van Doren Stern 








HERNDON’S LIFE OF LINCOLN — Paul 
M. Angle has completely updated this 
outstanding biography in the light of 
modern scholarship. It has contributed 
more to our knowledge of Lincoln the man 
than any other biography. 1/09 75¢ 


GENERAL LEE by Fitzhugh Lee—An 
intimate biography of the great Confed 
erate commander, written by his nephew 
which includes material that only some 
one close to the General could have 
obtained. (110 75¢ 








OUR HOUSE DIVIDED by John Bach 
McMaster—(Formerly titled a History 
OF THE PROFLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING LINCOLN'S ADMINISTRATION) One 
of the great masterpieces of American his 
torical writing tells the dramatic story of 
the people behind the battle lines during 
the Civil War. t112 75¢ 


| RODE WITH STONEWALL by Henry 
Kyd Douglas—‘‘No contemporary ac 
count bears more unmistakably the stamp 
of authenticity,"’ said Henry Steele Com- 
mager of these lively war experiences 
written by the youngest member of Jack- 
son's staff. t113 75¢ 














SOLDIER LIFE IN THE UNION AND 
CONFEDERATE ARMIES by Philip 
Van Doren Stern —A rich and authori 
tative account of soldiering during the 
Ciwil War which mirrors the joys and 
agonies of the common soldier. A paper 
back original. til4 75¢ 








PROLOGUE TO SUMTER by Philip 
Van Doren Stern —Through letters, 
. Newspaper reports and other 
contemporary accounts, this original 
paperback traces the events which led to 
the war, from John Brown's raid to the 
firing on Fort Sumter. (115 75¢ 

















> FAWCETT (WORLD LLIBRARY < 


For a complete list of Crest and Premier Books for classroom use, write 
Mail Order & Service Dept., ST, Fawcett Publications, Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 











50¢ 


501 Madison Ave. 
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SIGNET - MENTOR - BOOKS 

75¢ 

For class use + For leisure 
reading - For Book Bazaars 


Write for complete catalog 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Ww EBSTER 


HANDY 
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Teleguide, 
jor 


THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


cog * 


sive Us Barabbas” 


GIVE US Barabbas.” a dramatic char- 
icter study of the thief the mob chos« 
to release in preterence to Jesus, will be 
Hallmark Hall of Fame’s Easter pre 
sensation (Sun., March 26, 6:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV). George Schaefer is produce 
director of the program which is spon 
sored by Hallmark Cards 

Although the 
it also places strong emphasis 


and 


play stresses spi itual 


\ alu Ss 


] 


m dramatic elements historical 


Both 


teachers 


} 


background English and social 


fin i 


source of dis 


studies will “Give Us 


Barabbas 1 profitabk 
ussion material for their classes 
Henry Denker’s television play begins 
vhen Barabbas a 
bitten thief 
his Roman captors, presumably to be 
The 


leaving 1s 


hard 
1 
i 


swaggerng 
is taken from his cs by 
who la 


hero 


executed. only prisonet 


Elisha i 


worshipping teen-age pickpocket 


ments his 


The life of Barabbas is spared when 
Pilate, in a 
gesture, allows a crowd to choose the 
prisoner they want freed, Barabbas or 
Barabbas that he 
picked because his friends form a larg: 
part of the mob. He is struck by Jesus’ 
silent acceptance ot the verdict. 


Pontius mock democratic 


Je sus belie ves was 


After being released, Barabbas dis 
covers that hirelings in the mob had 
been prompted to clamor for his release 
His friends Barabbas of 
collaborating and consequently set up 
Barabbas 


is sentenced to be ostracized by his 


now suspect 


a kangaroo court to trv him 


fellow thieves 

name and 
Barabbas 
visits the 


Determined to clear his 
to find out more about Jesus 
consults townspeopk and 
scene of the Crucifixion. He jeopardizes 
his freedom by seeking answers from 
Pilate. 
humanizing influence of Jesus. Elisha is 


idol 
longer 


who also has come under the 


turns on his former 
latter no 


re leased and 
Barabbas 
seems “tough. 

Finally, Barabbas’ truth 
leads him to the empty tomb of Jesus 
Mary takes him 
from there to the Upper Room where 
he meets the disciples. Barabbas decides 
to atone for his past by joining them in 
their work and dedicating his life to 
Cod's service 


since the 


searc h for 


on Easter morning 


The mob asks 
that Barabbas 
be spared. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 
1. One of the 


duties is to blend sight and sound im 


television director s 
pressions into a harmonious whole. Tek 
that it can 
visual appeals more ‘effe: 
theate and 
strong than 
Students 


Vision drama IS Uitiqpuie in 
iccentuate 
than 


More 


' 
tively can stress 


dialogue motion 


pictures generally do should 


be pre pared to note ss quences mm which 


the use of silence or non-verbal sound 


reawakens the viewers curiosity and 


concentrates his attention on the action 
2. Look up “centurion” and “pro 
in an unabridged dictionary or 


What their 


equi ilents in contempo 


curator’ 
encyclopaedia would be 
approximate 


rary sometyr 


3. The face of the actor who portrays 
Jesus is not shown during the play, 
although we catch glimpses of his per 
son. One reason might be that names 
and faces of actors evoke connotations, 
making it sometimes impossible to dis 
associate our feelings about them as 
feelings about the 
characters they depict. What might b 
other reasons for not showing him? Do 
think that an actor can be madk 
up to look spiritual”? Notice 


mu h faces can communicate by study 


people from ou 


you 


how 


ing the group of thieves which assem 
bles to try Barabbas 

1. The youth Elisha worships a false 
Barabbas and then refuses to 
that he is 


should be 


god in 
accept the evidence a false 


god. Teen-agers interested 
in the character of this sixteen-year-old 
boy. What are his values? Against what 
is he rebelling? Does his own commit 
ment to an unjust cause prevent him 
from seeing the truth? Does he have any 


redeeming qualities? 
AFTER THE TELECAST 
1. The Plot: Explain the 


dramatic 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Situations a) 
freed by the 
sees Jesus for the first tin b 


irony in each of these 


Barabbas is Romans and 
Barab 
sentenced by the thieves ‘ 

statements at the 


dam iging «as the 


Mara s 


t il ure as 


ITM b 


false 


hone st 


testimony, 
At what 

fuenced by 
What 

Pilate 


POC TICS 


point is Barabbas first m 


: 
Je sus? 


evidence de we 


that 


his owt 


have 
does not believé in 
whe 1 he washes his han Is it 
front of the mob? 

How is comic relief provided in th 
Piel 


| 
2. The 


arawinig a ¢ 


Characters: Write a then 
" 


ontrast between the two 
Zachary 
Barabbas at the 

ind Joseph of Arimathea, whom Barab 


id men who is in prison “ ith 


play 


beginning of the | 


bas seeks out just before the conclusion 

Barabbas’ character unde rgoes a pro 
found change during the course of the 
Make a list of his 
traits at the 
whether the 


character 
then 
acquires lates 


ir ith 
yutset, and decick 
virtues he 
ire the opposites of these vices 
When do Mara’'s honesty and loyalt 
to Barabbas conflict? 
What is Phineas 
t the trial? 


Barabbas stands for 


motive in presiding 
thieves 
more than om 
person Whom does he represent? 

3. Ideas: In the opening 
whic h he Bar ibbas im 
plies that age should not of itself com 
whether it 
py opk or things. Do 
this attitude? 

At one point the centurion advises a 
subaltern, “If want 
centurion in this army 


SCuUTM it 
mimics Zachary 

' 
mand 


respect 


apply to 


you agree with 


you to become a 
never ask ques 
tions that begin with ‘why’: and if vou 
commander 
What are the 


tions of these statements? 


Henry B. Maroney 


want to become a never 


answer them.’ implica 
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_HOTEL 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany's only drive-in 
gorage. You'll like the com 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge 


136 STATE STREET 
Opposite stare capita. GN) 
See your friendly trevel agent 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $2150 


OTHER TOURS Around South 
Africa; Neor East; Evrope (3 tours); 
Iberian Peninsula. Twelfth Season 





America; 
Russia; 


Prof. H. S$. Tarbell 
1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y 


STUDY; LIVE AND LEARN 


EUROPE: june 79th Study Tour in Special ede- 
cation and rehabilitation, Boston U. 6 hrs. Cr 
Registration limited to degree holders with 
experience. Send for deteils end qualifying 
eppl ication 

MEW ENGLAND: Historical end literary bock- 
ground. June 19th B.U.; 3 hrs. Cr 

Also General Evropeon foider 


~ ARNOLD TOURS eerie her 
GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizene wil! offer, in cooperotior 
with professors from Stenferd University and 
Gvedalejera, in Mexico, july 3-Aug. 11, ort, fotk 
lore, geography, history, longvage 4 literature 
ovrses. Tuition, booerd & room, $245 up. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227. Stanford Califor:.ia 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


LATIN. GREEK. SPANISH GERMAN 
ant 
THEE MODTEN PORTION (awcuace TLETS 


Ce ee 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (CO. in 
ee ee ee 





University of Alberto 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
29th Annvel Summer Session 

Main Summer Courses—July 3 to Aug. 12. 196! 
Music—Painting— Theatre Arts—Ballet Hand 
crafts—Writing-—-Modern Languages *hotog 
raphy 

Painting Shert Courses June 19—Jul 1 & 
Aug. 14—Sept. 9. For further particulars write 
Director, Banff Schoo! of Fine Arts, Banff, Can 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Say You Saw It 


in Scholastic Teacher | 


padded out 
1 « olle ge 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS 
Continued from page 13-T 





article, what teachers should attack is 
| not so much bad writing as the causes 


of bad writing; and one reason for ver- 
bosity is that teen-agers are natural- 
born bull-throwers. The reason behind 
this is that they have to be: they have 
so little to say. (“But I don’t know what 
to write about!”) Obviously then, if 500 
words are required they must be 
Think what happens in 
when 2.500 words are de- 
manded! 


One mechanical ipproach to this 


problem is to require verbose sentences | 


to be rewritten in half the words; but 


the real solution lies in an attack on the | 


seventh deadly sin: The Big Think. This 
is the worst! 

Essentially it is the habit of mind 
which sweeps away facts with cyclonic 
generalizations: “Public school is better 
than private”; “This book is stupid”; 
“Poetry is for sissies.” It is the same 
habit that leads students to write about 


labels like “Sex,” “Friendship,” 


tics and “My Day. 


Students should be 


such abstract vacuums and forced into 


sprung out of 


concrete and specific conclusions. They 
must write with their senses sharpened; 
they must observe particular examples. 
| find it very effective to have them 
study photographs and then write what 
thev observe 
that thes 
write padded clichés. I also make them 


It is a devastating proof 
don't “see.” and therefore 


experiment with metaphor to develop a 
Anybody can say 
“What a lousy dav!” but it takes the 


professional's acute, concrete vision to 


concrete imagination 


say “That day was full of splinters.’ 
Finally, one of the most forceful ways 
of attacking The Big Think is to make 
students write short-short stories. No 
one can write a story who thinks in 
abstract words, who “sees” nothing but 


places, buildings types, people, things, 


| and girls. He must learn to see so pre- 


cisely that he can describe a blasé girl 
as having “eves that might have counted 
the house.” He must, as one boy did 
ifter two weeks of trying, come to “see” 
a whole series of ideas, a complete per 
sonal relationship a difficult emotional 
conflict between himself and his girl, in 


i hve w yrds 


“Let's go park.” 
What 


iain?” 


lo do this requires what I call “the 


short-story mind,” a specific, picture- 
making, concrete mind: and it is a mind 
that needs to be developed in these jit- 
tery times, for most of the world’s 


worst problems—like race prejudice—are 


| caused by abstract thinking sealed off 


from the concrete realities of human 
experience. 


“Poli- | 
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1404 aged | dita Boog 
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BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


The Right Wand 
of Teaching 


Operated from the front of a fully lighted 
room the Vu Graph is a teacher's “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class at all times, 
the teacher projects what she writes, as 
she writes it. A new word appears on the 
screen the instant she says it . . . step by 
step a problem is solved before the eyes 
of the entire class as she explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu Graph be- 
comes her “right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific benefits of 
Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your 
school write for a 
free, “no obliga- 
tion” demonstra- 
tion... or “Vu 
Graph As An In- 
structional Aid,” 
a free, informative 
booklet written for 
teachers by 
teachers. 


"a fEPPE 2, 


a ‘4 ee PROJECTION 


CHARLES GESELER COMPANY 
208 So 18th St East Orange, New Jersey 
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A UNITED NATIONS FILM 


POWER 
AMONG MEN 


Men build. Men destroy 
Sometimes there is no survival 


ogain 


Surviving men bwild 


wit 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


NEWS 





Continued from page 6-1 


> A year’s sabbatical after four 
vears of teaching was advocated re 
cently the chancellor of New York 
City’s municipal colleges, Dr. John 
Rutherford Everett. “In this fast moving 
Dr 


indeed 


every 


by 


Everett said, “it is pointless 
to that 
teachers learn enough in college plus 
through later 
years to do an adequate job during a 
0) 


that 


world,’ 


and ridiculous claim 


i few hours scattered 
or 40-vear teaching career.” He said 
to attend full-time 
it least every 
years to acquaint them with education's 
them 


teachers need 


training programs four 


latest innovations and provide 
with a constant momentum toward “the 
frontiers of knowledge 

> How will the “library of the future 

store and find the deluge of publications 
now being produced? The Council ot 
Library Resources has received an $8 
000,000 grant from the Ford Founda 


tion for research and experimentation on 


POWER AMONG MEN is a the ideas and purposes of the more 
than 90 countries that comprise the United Nations. It is a vivid portrayal of man’s 
awesome powers: the power to build; the power to destroy. How has he used these 


forces in the past? How will he choose to use then the future 


film that deals 
this problem. The Council, set up in 
1956 ha 


wen working for the past several years 


under a Foundation grant 


Available in lémm full length 90 minute version and 46 minute discussion version, in color or I 


bleck and white. For complete deteils write for illustrated coler brochure on Power Among Men 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY 
267 West 25th Street, Dept. ST, New York 1, New York ORegen 5-5330 


to improve testing ind standardizing ot 


library materials equipment and sys 








develop mechanical devices for 


tems 





book labeling and catalogue reproduc 


hhh hhh hhh TES, tion und improve book 


PUL 


MATERIALS 


1 ANTI-DEFAMATION 

Cale'ogve of publications 

oco-visval materials 

2. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 21-T 

Information on Evropean 

land Tours 

3. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 21-T 

Summer school catalogue 

4. BANTAM BOOKS, p 

Bantam school and college catalogue 

5. CHARLES BESELER, p. 21-7 
Demonstration of Vu Graph Overhead 

Projector 
Vu 


pre seTVe DADET 


' 
bindings 


} 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail hers 


this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd $t.. N.Y.C 
You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


> Ver nber 
public 
the 
hist ry, reports the | 


In 1958-59, says the t 


>] 


teac outnul men i 


junior and senior high schools 
in | Ss 
S. Office of Edu 
S. Office 
teachers and 


at the 


Se eee eee eeeeee 


tor lirst time educational! 


cation 


LEAGUE, p. 14-T = 
there 


Catalogue of 


12. J. B. LIPPINCOTT, p. 16-T 
Elementory & junior high 
logue 
high school catalogue 
13. LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT, 22-1 


Ilustroted color brochure on ower Among 


“<9 97 
aiid’ tilt were 63.35/56 men 
95D ? 

232,193 women teachers second 
| 


New Eng iry school level 


Men 

14. MISSOURI STATE DEPT. OF RESOURCES 
15-T p. 14-7 

Color brochure ‘Missouri's Show Me 

15. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, pp 19-T 
Catalogue 

16. POCKET BOOKS, p. 16-1 


Navy ‘ Polari 
USS George 
i chance to work for 


members of the 


> Cre 
| 


THISSIM fir mg submar ine 


Washington, have 


Harvard Unis 


credits while the atomi 


Graph As an instructional Aid 


booklet 
6. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 8U- 
REAU, p. 7-T 
Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit 
_.7. CANADIAN PACIFIC, p. 2-T 


Catalogue of educational poperbocks 

17. TARBELL COLLEGE TOURS, p. 21-1 
information on College Summer Tours 

18. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 21-T 
Catalogue ST 

19. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 22-T 


Kine 
Anat 
and 


powered submarine is on patrol 
recorded lectures on “The 
of Revolution” 


SC ope 
omy 


are shown 


issigned reading for the lectures is avail 
ible in the submarine’s library, When 
Lon 


Trave! information 

8. ENCYCLOPAEDIA SGRITANNICA, p. 3-T 
information prepored especially for libror 
ions 

9. FAWCETT WORLD LIBRARY, p. 19-T 
List of Crest and Premier books for class 
room use 

10. GOLDEN PRESS, p. 6-7 

List of Golden Books in Goldencraft library 
binding 

11. GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, p 
21-7 

Summer school bulletin 


Summer School Catalogue 

See Columbia Records coupon, p. 3-1, March 
1 Teacher 

See Educators’ Book Club coupon, p. 2-T, 
March 1 Teacher 

See R.R. Bowker coupon, p. 17-7. 

See Scholastic Literature Units coupon, p. 5-T 

See Franklin Watts, Inc. coupon, p. 17-T. 

See Book Bazcar coupon, p. 10-T 


crewmen return to base at New 
students meet with a Har 
teaching fellow for 
Those who pass the fina! 


don, Conn., 
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instruction. 


exam receive colle we credit. 


> Two Univ. of Chicago professors ar 
conducting Che 
Development of Basic Attitudes and 
Values Toward Government and Citi 


Please Print a two-year study of 


Nome__._ Grade 


School Eo FCO 





zenship during the Elementary School 
Years.” Directing the study Dr 
Robert D. Hess, associate professor ol 
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Mar. 15, 1961 


City . 
This coupon valid for two months. 


human development and education, and 
Dr. David Easton, professor of political 


science 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Mar. 18, 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New 
York; check local affiliate) Young 
Worlds ‘61: “The Far East in World 

TOT) ook d Politics.” ance 

Sun., Mar. 19, 12:30 p.m. ( - ) Meet 
= an the Professor: Host Harold Taylor and 
guest Dr. William B. Edgerton, pro- 
isten = fessor of Slavic languages, Indiana 

Program Notes on Univ., discuss ideas about education 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 

Selected Rodio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD Century: “Minuteman!” Documentary 
story of the solid-fuel three-stage ICBM 
10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ili—The Valiant Years: “Closing the 

Ring.” Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 

All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone Metropolitan Dpern Wagner's “Tristan plan the Second Front in November 

and Isolde,” with soprano Birgit Nilsson 1943, at Teheran. The Allied campaign 

Programs subject te change. Check local sto- as Isolde, Karl Leibl as Tristan in Ftaly decoys Axis attention from the 

tions before assigning programs to students 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Phithar- weakened Russian front, and “Cassino 

monic: Leonard Bernstein directs works ag When 1 become household words 
by Boulez, Bartok, and Beethoven in America 
DRAMA Sun., Mar. 19, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The (NET—check local educational tele- 

‘ . eves as rg ; “A Ss > rne ‘ station) Forty-Five Years with 
— ‘' 6. 8:00 p.m. (CBS e Ed Sullivan Show: “A Salute to Lerner vision § n i ' _w 

' ily ( atk » Walter Ma ae 3 a. and Lowe,” with Julie Andrews, Robert Fitzpatrick: “The Cartoonist at Work 
tation of “Tt = Light That Failed’ Goulet, and Richard Burton, including In this last program of his series 
- ; _——. . : 4 scenes from “My Fair Lady” and Daniel R. Fitzpatrick analyzes how a 

‘Camelot.” : cartoonist puts his idea on paper as 
(NET—check local educational tele- he draws a cartoon for audience Fitz- 

terpiece i to } » the love of a shal- vision station) American Perspective patrick’s successor on the “St. Louis 

lowe mie’ SS ee ee ae oe Se oe The Hero as Warrior—A Farewell to Post-Dispatch,” Bill Mauldin, joins in 
or 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Arms Dr. Graham C. Wilson con- ar oe aH. ——? west 
ys A, a ae (NET) UN Review: Series of weekly 
ee “+ os te nee reviews of the current UN special ses 
~+y * - ie we papel 4. , ‘ re os sion with host-interviewer John Mac 
wa = oe oS ow ie = ’ ' Vane and leading UN figures 
urchase because the floor where she ' ET) > 7 
colnaied the te - ~~ oat exist Anne ae 2 en Ry aot Title Vil. Ext = 
Francis stars as the be ere pper ‘ \ from universities and from state depart- 

Sun., Mar. 19. 1:30 p.m. (1 _ -TV) Fron- a ments of education discuss the impli- 
ters of Faith: “Adan 7 onderiand— Be cations and applications of Title VII 
A Revue by Bernard Reines seventh 4 j : : for such new educational media as 
in the series f 12 dramas aiming so ‘ . : ri teaching machines and television 
show the responsibilities shunned by ; Tues., Mar. 21, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 

r an ——< or an go TV) Du rig David Brinkley Special: “Our Man in 
ues Ma é 1 p.m »- ) * fx > Hong Kong.” 

Pont Show of the Month: “The Night of 16 — 

the Storm.” An original drama by Hor- a 

ton Foote, the first original play on the , By FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 

Du Pont series in a season marking 4 4 


the decline and demise of TV drama ia Sat., Mar. 18, 10:00 am. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
Cast includes some of our foremost t . q tain Kangaroo: Entertainment by singer 
actors: Julie Harris, Jo Van Fleet, E.G , te and actress Cely Carillo 


Marshall, and Mildred Dunnock. Set ir 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Pip the Piper 
, ‘Story book Day.” 











Rudyard Kipling’s first novel. A young 
artist, aware that he is losing his sight 
paints feverishly to complete his mas- 


a small Texas town in 1890, the play , — : : 
dramatizes the crisis a depression pens 1:30 p.m (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
on an uprot ted family and its effects . ard he Bernoulli Principle _— : 

on a sensitive young boy STUDY Sun., Mar 19, 4:00 p.m (Cc S-TV) New 
QUESTIONS: 1. How do we first be- York Philharmonic Young People’s 
on ; Concert: Leonard Bernstein presents 

et of his ‘ o hi ooks j young performers 

tell = dl = vir Th + oe a 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Disney Pre- 
th his ' What are the sents: “The Promised Land,” fourth in 
‘ the series based on the exploits of 
Daniel Boone. In today’s episode most 


ne aware that Horace is unlike the 


Visits with 
differences between t two sides 
OTe . f miis 5 n The N tht f 
ay St rn ' e each | the aden of Boone’s followers threaten to return 
characters from different points of to North Carolina rather than with- 
view. How does Julia think of her first stand further attack by Indians 
husband? How does Beth Ruth see 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley Temple 
him? Collie? Horace? 4. In how many Phote by Louis Mélangon Show: “The Princess and the Goblin.” 
different ways do the characters of the ; ace j ‘ 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
play see Horace? Why? 5. Do you know Widely heralded Birgit Nilsson sings ace: “Dennis and the Fishing Rod.” 
other stories about children feelmg ‘Isolde’ in Metropolitan Opera broad- a ~ vd _ oe a fishing 
lo and alone in adult orld? Can ‘ : rod with ontederate money 
a Seman ~ f r like this aie cast of Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, (NET—consult local educational tele- 
you were smaller r even recently? Sot., Mar. 18, 1:30 p.m. (check local vision station) What's New: Sports 
How can this be a good experience? radio listings for time and station). Studio—Bo learns about charity; All 
Wed., Mar. 22. 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S About Animals—odd Australian ani- 
; mals; Japanese Brush Painting—butter- 


Steel Hour: “W:« me Home,” an orig- tinues his series of discussions of Amer- fl 
flies. 


inal teleplay by N. Richard Nash ican war heroes in literature 
starring Shirley ooth as a maid who (NET) Casals Master Class: World- 
embarrasses her employers by her re- famous cellist Pablo Casals comments SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
luctance to retire yn the importance of tempo as he di- 

Sat., Apr. 1, 9:30 p.n (NBC-TV) The rects a student performance of a Bach Sun., Mar. 19 (NET—consult local edu- 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: An cello selection cational television station) Twe for 
original play about Lincoln's Gettys- (NET) Heritage XXVIII Ludwig Physics: “Probing the Nucleus.” Drs 
burg Address, starring Raymond Massey. Mies van der Rohe.” First of a series Hume and Ivey explore the compo- 
(See Teleguide in March 1 issue.) of four programs presenting the fa- nents of one of the parts of the atom 

mous architect as he discusses his work Mon., Mar. 20, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
MUSIC AND ARTS Today he recalls his early years and tinental Classroom: Probability and 
the first influences on his work Statistics with Dr. Frederick Mosteller 

Fri. Mar. 17, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Mon., Mar. 20, 5:30 p.m. (CBS; check lo- Teacher demonstration and review with 
Telephone Hour Much Ado About cal affiliate) Invitation to Learning: Paul Clifford on Tuesday and Thurs- 
Music,” variety hour inspired by the Samuel Pepys’ “Diary,” third program day. Today’s lesson: The product rule 
works of Shakespeare, starring Patrice in the “Interesting Lives” series and its uses. Mar. 22: Bayes’ theorem 
Munsell, Alfred Drake, Dr. Frank Bax- 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Bing Crosby Mar. 24: Random variables and discrete 
ter, Sir John Gielgud, and others Show: Bing and Maurice Chevalier, probability functions 

Sat., Mar. 18, 1:30 p.m. (Texaco-Metropol- Carol Lawrence, tenor Aldo Monaco, Tues., Mar. 21, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
itan Network—check local affiliate) and Nelson Riddle’s orchestra. pedition!: Local productions 


National Rodio ond TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





This classroom-tested illustration 
from the Moon article appears in 
color in the 1961 World Book 


World 
Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


student tested 


in 300 “classroom laboratories” 


World Book’s suitability for student use is no more by 
chance than a scientific equation. The completely up-to- 
date World Book Encyclopedia is the product of continu- 
ing research—not in the field of modern education alone, 
but with students themselves. In selected classrooms across 
the nation, innovations and advances in visual aids are 
exposed, tested; and revised so that students everywhere 
—of every age—may have the rewarding experience of read- 
ing and retaining accurate facts, interestingly presented in 
the exclusive World Book way. 


One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book Ency- 
clopedia is the new visual series on the Moon. It is, indeed, 


a combination of the latest scientific information and the 


most thoroughly-tested technique of visual presentation. 


Look into today’s World Book and see how the exploration 
of science can be an exciting adventure for your students 


20 VOLUMES ... BEAUTIFULLY, DURABLY BOUND 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation - Chicago 54, Illinois 




















